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PASTORALIA 


The Priest and Vocational Guidance 


lary, that of religion, on the totality of life is more and more 

decreasing, is an observation upon which many look 
with great concern and alarm, but which others view with unmingled 
delight and gratification. Ever since the time of the Reformation 
there has existed a deliberate tendency to secularize human life and 
society ; that is, to emancipate them entirely from the supernatural 
and to reconstruct them on an exclusively natural basis. This 
enfranchisement in an evil sense has progressed to such a stage in 
our days that almost all the departments of human existence are 
divorced from religion and placed under the control of agencies 
which frankly and, in many cases, aggressively repudiate any inter- 
ference from religious and supernatural factors. The revolt against 
the supernatural order, established by God, is bearing its bitter 
fruits. Around us a new civilization that has a fundamentally 
different orientation than that which was originated by Christianity, 
is growing up. We are fast lapsing back to pre-Christian levels. 
Life is again becoming anthropocentric, instead of being theocentric, 
as it ought to be in the very nature of things. The priest, the 
visible and concrete representative of the interests of God in this 
world, is being replaced by other functionaries who ignore and deny 
the claims of another world to have anything to do with the regu- 
lation of our life. Human existence revolves around itself and 
refuses to gravitate towards the divine. Ethics is dissociated from 
religion and pretends to stand by itself. Marriage, the family, the 
school, the economic order, relief work, welfare activity, national 
and international politics, have become separated from religion to 
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Te: the influence of the priest, and, as a necessary corol- 
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a deplorable degree. Other domains are being constantly invaded 
and wrested from every religious influence. Of late psychology is 
making the dastardly attempt to take the human soul away from 
the control of religion and to bring it completely under its sway. 
Science and the laboratory are to supersede religion and shape the 
life and destiny of man. 

We are inclined to think that this process of the emancipation of 
man from God will continue and go on till it has run its course. 
Only when civilization has been reduced to ashes will mankind 
realize its terrible mistake and retrace its steps. Some are already 
beginning to see that secularization means destruction and the ruin 
of all the finer things of life. But many are still blind and insist on 
carrying it still further. They will not rest until the environment 
of man is purged of everything supernatural and Christian, and 
man is shut in by a world that excludes the vision of heaven and is 
entirely bounded by this earthly horizon. God will allow the terrible 
logic of things to work itself out and permit humanity to taste the 
deadly fruits of its own folly. He has done so before; e. g., in the 


case of the pagan world, as St. Paul so graphically describes.* In 
this, as in many other instances, history will repeat itself. When 
everything has been sadly wrecked by the builders who would build 
without God, the Church will have to come to the rescue and put the 
pieces of a broken world together. Towards that awful experience 


1Rom. i. 16-32; Acts. xvii. 22-31. In these verses St. Paul offers us a | 
philosophy of history that has never been surpassed for real insight into the 
trend of events and for adequate explanation of the problems involved. For 
history becomes a meaningless chaos, if we do not survey it from the vantage 
point of faith in an overruling Providence. Rightly M. Brunetiére says: “The 
hypothesis of Providence is the condition of intelligible history.” Anent the 
secularization which we have described, Dr. Charles Stanton Devas writes very 
pointedly: “A third distinct body of men are those whose fathers or forefathers 
or it may be themselves, have passed through Christian influence, and rejected 
it for something that seemed better to them, an improved or complete religion, 
or a truer philosophy of life. They may be called After-Christians, and are 
composed of two principal groups, the Mahometans who have supplanted the 
Christians in vast regions of Africa and the East, and secondly a group with 
various names who have spread in less than a century and a half through parts 
of Europe, North America and Australasia, nowhere wholly dominant, but in 
most of France and Australasia, in much of the North American Union, and in 
parts of England and Germany, sufficiently powerful to be a serious influence 
on social life. . . . What is common to them is negative, the rejection of the 
Christian view of the end of life, of the Christian view of man’s nature, of 
the Christian view of the sanctity of marriage and the training of the young. 
In these negations they resemble the Moslems; and they are like them in being 
essentially parasitic, and destructive of the very civilization they seem to foster.” 
“The Key to the World’s Progress. Being an Essay on Historical Logic.” 
(New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1916.) 
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we are now drifting with a fatal persistence and with increasing 


momentum. 

It is not, however, this larger problem that shall now occupy our 
attention. We are concerned at present only with a small sector 
from this vast field and have referred to it merely to get the proper 
setting and perspective for the particular question with which we 
intend to deal. That is the diminishing influence of the priest on 
those of our own household. There was a time when the faithful 
brought all their troubles and problems to the priest and his advice 
was highly treasured. His counsel was sought in numerous matters 
pertaining to the family, to business, to the selection of a home- 
stead, to the choice of a vocation and to all affairs that had a direct 
or remote bearing on moral and religious issues and that involved 
the larger welfare of those concerned. The secularizing tendency 
of the age has made itself felt also in this respect. The priest is no 
longer the chief counsellor. Many rivals have sprung up, and our 
people have come under their influence. Now, counsel that leaves 
out religious considerations, even if it has to do only with tem- 
poral matters, will be more or less harmful. But these advisers that 
assume the place of the priest only too frequently trespass on the 
domain of religion, and profess to offer guidance in things that lie 
beyond their sphere and in which they are utterly incompetent. Con- 
sequently, we are here confronted by a serious situation. 


In a paper read at the National Conference of Catholic Charities 
at Milwaukee, Dr. Moore, of the Catholic University, asks the ques- 
tion: “Is the priest losing his influence as a moral guide?’ He 
answers it in a way that is calculated, if not to give us a severe shock 
and jolt, at least to make us wonder and ponder. 

This is what he says: “In fact, I have asked myself at times 
whether or not moral guidance is not gradually slipping away from 
the priesthood. There was a time when almost none but priests 
interested themselves in intellectual problems. This condition has 
long since passed away. Until recently, moral problems, though 
occasionally presented to the family physician or lawyer, were taken 
almost universally to the priest or clergyman. This condition 
amongst non-Catholics and to some extent among Catholics, is 
rapidly ceasing to be. The clinic is supplementing the clergyman, 
and to a less extent at present, the Catholic priest. But let your boy 
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or girl get into difficulty at school, or be brought before the juvenile 
court, and in many large cities, whether you will it or not, he will 
be taken to a psychological clinic, and his confession will be heard, 
and he will receive advice and direction, not from the parish priest, 
but from a psychological examiner.” 


We also know that nerve specialists frequently arrogate to them- 
selves a very far-going moral guidance of their patients and presume 
to solve for them questions of conscience. Physicians will go out 
of their sphere and offer advice on points of moral conduct. Judges 
use their office to propound moral theories and to usurp the func- 
tions of a spiritual director. Welfare workers are quite generous 
with their moral and spiritual advice. Psychologists glory in the 
role of a spiritual mentor. On various other pleas, spiritual and 
moral counsel is freely dispensed. All this constitutes an encroach- 
ment on the legitimate sphere of the priest, who is the authentic 
guide in spiritual and moral matters. 


THE Evits or Tuts Poticy 


In general we may say that it is always hazardous to venture into 
fields with which one is not familiar and to volunteer the services 


2 Since the learned speaker reveals facts that should be known to every priest 
we do not hesitate to transcribe the whole pertinent passage: “The psychologi- 
cal clinic extends its influence, not only over the delinquencies of childhood, but 
also over the mental problems of adult age. These problems are very fre- 
quently normal problems, and cannot be solved without the involvement of the 
fundamental principles of right and wrong. Some years of experience in a 
psychological clinic warrant me in saying that the problems of the clinic cover 
the entire field of the confessional. There is, at present, a vast movement on 
foot to establish centers everywhere for the settlement of the problems of 
clinical psychology. The mental hygiene movement is one that, if wholly non- 
Catholic in nature, is going to solve the moral problems of the United States 
without any appeal to the principles of moral theology. Catholic priests are 
given no instruction in their seminary course in the problems of clinical psy- 
chology. Catholic physicians who have specialized in psychiatry are few and 
far between. And, in the meantime, there is an active anti- religious party 
engaged in settling the moral problems of those who have lost their way in 
the maze of life’s perplexities. Their general thesis, were it pared of its outer 
coverings and boiled down to its bare essentials, would be this: Your diffi- 
culties are due to the false prejudices of early religious instruction. Their aim 
is to reéducate the mind of the patient, free him from the restraints of the 
moral law, and so let him seek without let or hindrance, all that nature craves.” 
(Quoted from the Catholic Charities Review, March, 1922.) The Review adds 
this editorial comment: “Is not what Dr. Moore states in regard to the rela- 
tion of psychiatry to religion equally true in regard to the relation of social 

work to religion? Is not the social worker becoming very largely an adviser 
in regard to religion and morals?” The experience of every priest in the 
ministry can readily supply additional instances of an infringement of his own 
territory by various social agencies purporting to render some material assistance, 
but in reality under the guise of social service trying to set themselves up as 
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of a guide when one is none too sure of the road. Blind guides are 
far from being desirable. The Lord has emphatically warned 
against them and left us in no doubt about the disastrous outcome 
of such leadership.* A psychological expert or an experienced and 
well trained social worker is, for all the knowledge which he pos- 
sesses in his own field, not qualified thereby to give authentic 
decisions in matters of moral conduct or religious practice. They 
may blunder gravely with regard to such issues and do considerable 
harm. The prestige which their specialty gives them will readily 
mislead the unknowing and invest their directions and instructions 
with a false and unwarranted authority. The priest naturally will 
be anxious to shield his own against the advice coming from such 
unsound quarters. The situation is infinitely worse when the parties 
in question are avowedly hostile to religion and frankly skeptical 
with regard to the supernatural. 

We must not allow specialists to get hold of our lives and to 
fashion them according to their narrow ideas. Life is too rich and 
too large to be forced into such contracted molds. A partial truth, 
focused to the exclusion of its relations to the whole, is as bad as an 
actual falsehood. The narrowness of outlook peculiar to the enthusi- 


spiritual and moral directors. In the interests of those whose spiritual welfare 
is entrusted to him and who lack proper discernment in these things, he must 
rebuke such unjustifiable pretensions. 

8“And he spoke also to them a similitude: Can the blind lead the blind? 
Do they not both fall into the ditch?” (Luke vi. 39). Whither these would-be 
guides will lead humanity can readily be gleaned from any recent work that 
treats of psychoanalysis, which makes the exorbitant claim that it takes the place 
of ethics and religion and serves as the universal guide of man. Some passages 
may illustrate the extravagant claims of these new teachers of mankind. Miss 
B. Low, B.A., modestly says: “To begin with one of the most fundamental 
consequences, the application of Freudian psychology is bound inevitably to 
produce, in Nietzsche’s phrase, a transvaluation of values. The primitive im- 
pulses, admitted and understood as the dynamic basis of our psychic life, bear- 
ing their own validity and splendor, essential to any harmonized consciousness, 
will obtain much larger consideration.” —“Psychoanalysis” (New York, Harcourt- 
Brace and Howe, 1920). Ina similar strain Mr. André Tridon speaks: “Quota- 
tions from Pasteur’s, Edison’s or Ehrlich’s writings will impress men more 
than quotations from the Old or the New Testament, the Koran, the Talmud 
or Lao Tse’s Tao. . . . Ethics based upon religious revelation are prone to 
fear knowledge. . . . Man’s duty in the future shall be represented by one 
word: health. . . . The new ethics will constantly bear in mind that life is 
meant to be lived fully and joyfully in a social sense, not in a selfish sense, 
and is not a preparation for death but an aim and end in itself. Nietzsche, 
who in many respects has been a forerunner of the analysts, makes Zarathustra 
say: ‘Since humanity came into being, man has enjoyed himself too little. That 

me, my brethren, is our original sin.’”—‘Psychoanalysis”’ (New York, 
B. W. Huebsch). These are the men that would chart the sea of life for our 
young people by determining the choice of a vocation. It is plainly our duty 
to prevent the members of our flock from falling under such pernicious 

nces, 
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_ astic specialist is fatal to the larger interests of life* If we judge 
human nature from the angle of vision of the specialist, we obtain a 
distorted and inadequate view, and if we prescribe a line of conduct 
based on such insufficient and perverted data we are bound to come 
into conflict with the dictates of morality and the ideals of religion, 
The specialist’s knowledge must always be supplemented and cor- 
rected by the more comprehensive view that sees life as a whole and 
in all its relations. Even in bodily ills we call upon the specialist 
only after we have consulted the general practitioner. This is 
nowise meant as a disparagement of the specialist. He has his 
eminent usefulness; but we are reluctant to entrust our whole life 
to him and still less can we let him have the last word in ethical and 
religious matters. The moment he begins to act as a moral adviser, 
his suggestions must be accepted with the greatest caution and 
brought in due correlation with the larger issues of life. 

It will be the natural ambition of the zealous priest to regain and 
reinforce his waning influence in all vital matters and to be to his 
flock a never-failing source of enlightenment in all the perplexities 
of life. He will not hesitate to acquire the necessary knowledge to 
induce the faithful to have confidence in his judgment and feel no 
need of seeking counsel elsewhere. There is one matter that suggests 
itself with special force on account of its paramount importance. 
I mean the choice of a life occupation. In this point many lines 
converge and from it most important consequences radiate. The 
choice of a vocation must not be secularized, but must be made with 
reference to the highest end of human existence. In this matter the 
priest must be particularly tenacious of his influence and not allow 
the right and power to guide and direct to slip away from him. 


VOCATIONAL DIRECTION 


It is eminently befitting that the influence of the priest should 


4The dangers of specialization are pointed out by Dr. Evans: “To one 
integral subject, to one whole of which all the parts are correlative we direct 
our attention by means of sciences, which are partial views and give as their 
conclusions only abstractions which are true hypothetically and as far as th 
go, but do not represent whole and substantive things, and need correction 
other sciences. Their truths are not the whole truth, must not be made the 
measure of all things, lest we confuse probability with certainty, incohate and 
subordinate processes with final conclusions, and be led into inexplicable diffi- 
culties. . . . For any study of whatever kind exclusively pursued deadens 
in the mind the interest, nay the perception of any other.” L. c. The priest 
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assert itself with respect to this important matter, not, of course, 
in an authoritative manner, but by way of kindly suggestion and 
counsel. There are others quite willing and eager to-take this 
matter out of his hands and to assist young people in the choice of a 
yocation. We already have vocation bureaus, and Mr. Bloomfield 
speaks of “a new profession, that of the vocational counselor.’”* 
In a question of such importance, the voice of the priest cannot 
afford to remain silent. 


Ordinarily, the priest takes an interest only in those who give 
evidence of a vocation to the priesthood. There is no warrant for 
such narrowing of interest. Even non-Catholic ethicists admit that 
the choice of a vocation is an issue that has moral implications and 
that is of the greatest importance for the future of the individual. 
Sound advice from the priest will no doubt be welcome to those who 
are making this far-reaching choice.® 


“Parents in but few cases are sufficiently informed to deal 
intelligently with this momentous issue. They are not fair judges 
of the abilities of their children and they are still less acquainted 
with the complexities of modern life. Unobtrusive advice is likely 
to be greatly appreciated.” 


looks upon life as a whole and sees it better than the specialist; he is, there- 
fore, a much safer and more reliable guide. 

5“The Vocational Guidance of Youth,” Riverside Educational Monograph 
(Boston, 1911). 


6“The choice of vocation is a moral question. It is not a matter simply of 
expediency or profit. A man should choose the occupation which he believes 
it is his duty to enter. It is his duty to play a worthy part in life; it is his 
duty to make the most of the talents which have been committed to him; it is 
his duty to use them in the particular calling in which their exercise will be 
most socially valuable.”—G. A. Johnston. “An Introduction to Ethics” (The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1915). Dr. R. C. Trench also writes very beauti- 
fully on the same subject: “How solemn a truth we express naming our work 
in this world our vocation, or, which is the same in homelier Anglo-Saxon, 
our calling. What a calming, elevating, ennobling view of the tasks appointed 
us in this world, this word gives us. We did not come to our work by acci- 
dent; we did not choose it for ourselves; but in the midst of much which may 
wear the appearance of accident and self-choosing, came to it by God’s leading 
and appointment. How will this consideration help us to appreciate justly the 
dignity of our work, though it were far humbler work even in the eyes of men, 
than that of any one of us here present! What an assistance in calming unset- 
tled thoughts and desires, such as would make us wish to be something else 
than that which we are! What a source of confidence, when we are tempted 
to lose heart, and to doubt whether we shall carry through our work with any 
blessing or profit to ourselves and others! It is our vocation, not our choosing 
but our calling; and He who called us to it, will, if only we will ask Him, fit 
us for it, and strengthen us in it.”.—“On the Study of Words” (New York, 
The Humboldt Publishing Company). 

TWe quote Dr. Bloomfield: “The necessity of guidance intended to avert 
the entrance of thousands of boys and girls into a vocational cul-de-sac is 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF THE VOCATIONAL ADVISER 


It is neither necessary nor desirable that the vocational adviser 
possess a highly technical knowledge of the various occupations to 


appreciated by this committee. Its conviction is clearly expressed that the 
most dangerous point in the lives of children in an elementary school is the 
moment at which they leave it. The investigations have shown how difficult 
is the taking of the right step at this stage, and the lamentable consequences 
of taking the wrong one. This difficulty is due in a large measure to the 
inability of the parents to get the necessary information as to the conditions 
of employment, the wages, and the future prospects of the various occupations, 
as well as a knowledge of the educational opportunities and requirements for 
efficiency in the occupations. The committee has found that there are parents 
who are under no compulsion to send their children to work, and that they 
would be willing and able to accept lower wages at first for the sake of subse- 
quent advantages in the vocations; but their ignorance of these matters makes 
it impossible for them to select wisely for their children. . . . The natural 
consequences of the doctrine of hands off are to be noted. In the first place, 
while a few men and women of pronounced talent and initiative do find their 
proper work, or, if it does not already exist, they carve it out for themselves, 
the vast bulk drift into this or that work purely by chance. They have no clear 
idea of their own capacities nor of the different types of opportunities open 
to them in the world. Often it is the admiration of the work of a conspicuously 
successful man or woman which determines the choice. More often it is the 
opportunity for work that lies closest at hand and which seems desirable merely 
because the youth has no clear idea of anything else. The majority of men 
and women admit that the choice of their life work was more or less fortuitous. 
There was no careful study of social needs, no careful attempt to determine the 
relation of one’s individual resources to these needs. The individual as well as 
the social waste involved in such a procedure is of course incalculable.” L. c. 
The priest who takes an intelligent interest in the future of his young people 
can save them from many sad experiences and futile regrets. e€ may earn 
their everlasting gratitude when they come to realize how his advice at a 
decisive moment in their lives has proved beneficial and helpful to them. In 
France the so-called patronages are doing much of this kind of work and trying 
to lead young people to vocations in which they find congenial employment and 
success. The following passage will prove instructive: “On doit se rappeler 
ue les jeunes gens ont tous une vocation: ils ont tous une place marquée par 
ieu dans la société; en un mot, ils auront une profession. Ce cété professionel 
de I’ éducation n’est certes pas & négliger, et dans un patronage organisé il est 
important d’aider les enfants et les jeunes gens dans le choix d’un état. On ne 
saurait trop rehausser a leurs yeux la dignité des professions manuelles, souvent 
trop dédaignées par suite de l’engotiment, pour les diplémes. On pourrait peut- 
étre désirer voir d’autres organisations que les patronages s’occuper de cette for- 
mation, mais, tant que nous n’aurons pas dans chaque ville de France des syndicats 
catholiques professionels s’occupant de développer chez les apprentis le gout et 
la connaissance du métier, c’est encore aux patronages et a leurs oeuvres annexes 
quincombera cette tache difficile, mais necessaire.’—Paul Feron-Vrau, Les 
Patronages Catholiques (Paris, Maison de la Bonne Presse). 


The need of some vocational guidance is recognized and emphasized by the 
National Catholic Welfare Council. In one of its pamphlets under the caption, 
“The Parish as a Service Unit,” we read: “The Catholic boys’ and girls’ club 
can supply a useful medium for vocational work. The pastor should invite men 
prominent in the different industries and professions of the city to lecture to the 
boys on the opportunities which the different industries and professions present. 
ae After the boys are given a general view of the industries of the 
city and are prepared to select their occupations intelligently, they should be 
induced to attend part time or evening schools in order to obtain fundamental 
trade education, and after employment they should be encouraged to attend 
continuation schools. Vocational advisement for girls as well as for boys should 
also claim the attention of the pastor.”—“Outlines of a Social Service Program 
for Catholic Agencies.” 
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which he directs his clients. Broad outlines are quite sufficient. 
Detailed information may be had by recourse to experts in their 
respective branches. Some familiarity with industrial conditions 
and the requirements for the different professions, of course, is essen- 
tial. A knowledge of applied psychology is also indispensable. It 
is true that psychology as taught in the seminary will be of com- 
paratively little service in deciding practical questions of fitness for 
a given vocation, but still it offers the groundwork upon which the 
priest is able to build up a more practical knowledge. All in all, 
the priest’s general training, broad in outlook and universal in 
scope, equips him well for this particular function. Deficiencies in 
knowledge he can easily supply by appropriate study. With little 
effort he can gain a sufficient knowledge of vocational psychology, 
industrial conditions, professional opportunities and the special 
needs of his time and environment.* The chief thing is that he take 


8 The object of vocational psychology is to determine the qualities of men 
with reference to their fitness for the work of the world. Only out of an 
occupation for which a man is fitted can he get the maximum of happiness and 
usefulness. A number of factors, physical, mental, moral and emotional, must 
be considered in determining this fitness. Prof. H. L. Hollingworth writes on 
the subject: “Schneider has for many years considered the problems involved 
in adjusting human beings to congenial types of work, and prefers to classify 
both men and jobs on the basis of certain broad characteristics which refer 
more particularly to interests, habits, preferences and similar temperamental 
factors than to the technical psychological mechanisms employed in the work. 
He writes: Every individual has certain broad characteristics and every type 
of work requires certain broad characteristics. The problem, then, is to state 
the broad characteristics, to devise a rational method to discover these charac- 
teristics or talents in individuals, to classify the types of jobs by the talents 
they require and to guide the youth with certain talents into the types of jobs 
which require those talents. This is a big problem, but one possible of measur- 
able solution, or, at least, possible of a solution immeasurably superior to our 
present haphazard methods.”—“Vocational Psychology” (New York, D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1922). 

The professional psychologist is apt to overrate the importance of laboratory 
tests, as appears from a remark of Prof. E. L. Thorndike. “There is excellent 
reason to believe,” he says, “that it is literally true that the result of two hours’ 
tests properly chosen from those already tested gives a better diagnosis of an 
educated adult’s general intellectual ability than the result of the judgments of 
two teachers or friends who have observed him in the ordinary course of life 
each for a thousand hours.” “Educational Diagnosis” (in Science, January 24, 
1913). This is a manifest exaggeration, but in its place, and with certain limita- 
tions, psychological tests are helpful in ascertaining the fitness of an individual 
for a given position. The rounded knowledge of the priest will prevent him 
from falling into the pitfalls into which the specialist glides so readily. Speci- 
alized knowledge without the background of general culture is, as mentioned 
above, a very dangerous thing. The priest, by reason of the breadth of his 
culture, the wide periphery of his social contacts, the multiplicity of his interests 
and the comprehensiveness of his point of view, has much to bring to the solu- 
tion of the question of a calling, though he may be lacking in specialized and 
technical knowledge. Cf.: Prof. L. Habrich, Paedagogische Psychologie 
(Minchen, Jos. Koesel and F. Pustet, 1922), Vol. III, Anhang 7: Berufspsy- 
chologie und Berufsberatung. Also: Koch-Preuss, “A Handbook of Moral 
Theology” (St. Louis, B. Herder), Vol. III, II: “Vocational Duties.” 
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a serious interest in the matter and that he be anxious to offer sub- 
stantial assistance. The matter will recommend itself to his judg- 
ment, for he cannot remain indifferent to a problem on which so 
much depends and which by its ethical implications and its possi- 
bilities for good or evil falls within his province. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 





FATHER McGEE, THE PEACEMAKER 
By W. W. WHALEN 


Father McGee did not usually scold. If he erred at all, it was 
on the side of gentleness. That is why, when he did rebuke, it 
came like a flailing. His office to-night was the setting for what 
might be, to the casual observer, a comedy or an incipient tragedy. 
It all depended on which face you read. If you looked at handsome 
young Dennis Gallagher, his brow now overclouded, with perhaps 
a trace of worry, you would vote tragedy. If you glanced at the 
baggy-kneed Italian, Giovanni Platto, with his sheepish leers at 
Dennis, then you would think the crime was a chicken theft or 
perhaps a casual, friendly stab with a potato knife. The Italians, 
like the Irish, have their own pleasant little fights, and it is nobody 
else’s business. 

The priest had said some very sharp things, and returned to the 
attack seriously. He sat at his little magazine table in the middle 
of the room with his hands locked before him, while his guests 
(they seemed more like prisoners at the bar) stood uncomfortably. 
That was through choice on their part, however; for two rockers 
yawned invitingly just behind them. They found more ease fer 
their nerves in standing. 

“There has been too much robbing of the quarry company,” the 
priest went on. “Some one shall suffer for it. I’m warning you 
to beware.” 

“The company deserves to be robbed,” came back the quick 
reply in a young American tenor, with a tinge of Irish ancestry 
in its nuance. “They’ve cheated the Italians out of their just dues.” 

That explosion seemed to do. Dennis good, for he sat down in 
the rocker, as if he had thrown a weight off his broad shoulders. 

“The company has the law behind it,” argued the priest. 

“I'd say under it, Father. It’s squatting on justice and crushing 
the life out of it.” 

“I know, perhaps better than you, there’s been injustice, but 
midnight robbing isn’t the way to bring about a square deal. That 
puts our men up here in the Ku Klux Klan class.” 

343 
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Dennis leaned out earnestly. 

“Father, to see this man’s babies!” 

That word stabbed Giovanni in his affections, and he went 
limp, sagging at his baggy knees as if he had a cramp; then he 
dropped on the rocking chair. 

“O bambino mio!” 

Giovanni almost blubbered with pity for himself. 

The priest did not smile, neither did Dennis. But it suddenly 
came to both of them that they could talk with more freedom if 
Giovanni were out of the room. The priest whirled in his chair. 

“OQ Giovanni! I was in the city yesterday, and wait—wait till 
you see what I brought home.” 

Years seemed to slide, like a snowy avalanche, from the old 
white head, as the faded cassock swished to a closet and brought 
forth a box. 

“This for little Robetti,” “this” being a hideous monkey which 
climbed a string if you pulled both ends. “Here’s the drum Master 
Pietro prayed for.” 


Giovanni clasped his gnarled hands in babyish delight. 

“Him pray hard, I betta you. Padre, you like St. Anthony. 
Always answer da prayers.” 

The priest was going deeper into the treasure trove. 

“And a doll for Mistress Tessa.” 


“But, padre, she say teddybear.”’ 

“Tush, tush! She must learn to nurse something that looks like 
her—daddy.” The priest had pulled the lid from a flimsy paste- 
board box, and a kewpie-eyed sailor boy stood on his hand. “Bello, 
non?” 

Giovanni laughed gutturally, and knelt down beside the box of 
toys, examining them eagerly, as if he feared they would melt away. 

“Tt must be a labor of love to make toys for kiddies,” said 
Dennis, with a matured paternal air as Father McGee resumed 
his seat. “I’d put a bit of my heart into every drum.” 

“Pity and a child always run away with an Irishman’s heart, 
Dennis,’ was the priest’s epigram. ‘“That’s why I’m warning 
you to watch out.” 

“Why warn—me?”’ 

There was a note of defiance now, like that of a small boy who 
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wanted to deny that he had been swimming, though his hair was 


wet. 
“Why have you been avoiding me?” 


There was a partial confession in the drooped eyes of the young 
fellow. The small boy’s hand was stealing up to his damp occiput. 

“Have I changed towards you?” The priest was pushing the 
goad further in. A mumbled “No-o.” 

“But you have changed. Aren’t you the leader of the gang?” 

This shot went right home. The swimming boy shook his wet 
locks in silent confession. 

“T suspected this well laid campaign which has been going on 
for the past year had something more than Italian brains behind 
it.” 

Then the boy’s head went high, and his chin came out. 

“Only the Italians have profited by it.” 

“An Irishman never enjoys the spoils, Dennis, only the battles. 
Ireland’s helped every nation but herself. She has a hand in 
every government but her own.” 

“She should have both hands in. The governments are so wrong 
in so many ways.” (This sounded more Socialistic than it was.) 
“You can’t drive a car with one hand.” 

“No, the foot is needed too, but the foot may slip, and drive 
too fast. That’s your mistake, Dennis.” 

“And I’m not a darn bit sorry. IT’ll put that company in its 
place. They’ll do what’s right, or r 

“You said there was something else you wanted to talk about. 
Giovanni, you’re keeping the playthings too long from the babies. 
Hurry, hurry before they fall asleep.” 

The Italian had not only been fooling with the toys. His ears 
were busy as well as his hands, and somehow the priest sensed 
that. Giovanni, with reluctance, yet real gratitude, went out into 
the moonlight, the box of toys under his arm. The priest leaned 
nearer to the boy. 

“Dennis, I’m warning you. Leave here to-night. Do it for my 
sake, if not for your own.” 

The next speech was slow. “But, Father, I can’t. There’s 
Kitty.” 

“Kitty who?” 
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“Why,—er—your Kitty, Kitty, your niece. I adore her, and——” 

“Send her post cards. She'll no doubt be interested, if they’re 
well tinted.” 

“Father, this is serious. I really love her.” 

“Bosh! That child’s never had a lover.” 

“Except me.” 

The priest was looking at the earnest boy, puzzled, when a sharp 
knock came to the door. The only bell in Father McGee’s house 
was on the telephone, and that rang perpetually, being a com- 
munity wire. He raised a warning finger, and went to the door. 
A man, no older than Dennis, was there, an Irish type, not so 
handsome, but more refined-looking than the one who sat an- 
noyed in the rocker. The new-comer was down at the table before 
Dennis raised his eyes. 

“See me to-morrow about that other matter, Dennis. ’Twill 
keep, won’t it?” ; 

There was a touch of humor in the priest’s dismissal, yet his 
eyes were very serious, as he looked at his latest visitor. 

“Oh, I guess so.” 

Dennis, with a half sulky air, went out among the asters, and 
the priest noticed that his dusty shoe crushed a little flower that 
had strayed beyond the edge of the bed. 

The light-haired boy could hardly wait till the door shut. He 
was like a city lad who had found his first bird’s nest, and wanted 
to display the eggs. He looked about cautiously to note if there 
was an open door, then sat down eagerly, and with a gesture of 
putting all his cards on the table: 


“Father, I’ve got them rounded up. To-night I pull the strings, 
and my birds are all in the net.” 

The years that had fallen from the priest’s shoulders, when he 
ran to the toys, now came back with additions, as he looked away 
from the flushed fair face. 


“A great triumph,” he managed to say. There was a pause 
that added to the fair-haired boy’s impatience to talk. Then the 
priest, with the manner of one who disapproves of bird-robbing: 
“Yet I hate to see an Irishman at detective work.” 

“Why ?” 
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There was a note of pain in the young fellow’s voice, more 
pain in his eyes. 

The priest’s tones grew almost oratorical, but he was not stage- 
playing. 

“Oh, to hound unlucky creatures over the face of the earth! 
It’s so like a bloody-lipped hound on the trail of a deer.” 

“But it’s glorious to bring criminals to justice.” 

The anxiety in the priest’s face changed to doubt. He spoke 
aloud, but not to the boy. His thoughts had crept to the surface. 

“Are they criminals at heart? No, I don’t think so.” 

“They've broken the law,”—crisply. 

The priest turned suddenly, like the counsel for the defense. 

“The quarry company broke the law first, but they managed 
to break it on the inside, the safe side.” 

The young fellow laughed a little as he lit a cigarette. 

“Father, you never saw the play, ‘Within the Law.’ That’s 
what Mary Turner, the heroine argues. But right or wrong, I'll 
not worry. That quarry company paid me to come here.” 

“Yes, with the money they should have paid the poor workmen.” 

The priest had reached forth now and broken the pretty eggs 
in the stolen nest, and the boy was genuinely hurt. 

“Father, you’re taking the salt out of the whole thing. I thought 

you'd cheer me on and on.” 
_ There was such a ring in the boy’s tones that the old hand 
stretched out and patted his, but the teary eyes did not look at 
the young face, and the Roman collar was too high to show how 
hard the priest was swallowing. When he spoke his voice had 
gone to a drowned whisper: 

“I'd like to cheer you on, James, but I can’t help thinking of 
homes this will shatter—the wives, the mothers, the babies!” 

“The infernal wops deserve a cool cell to think things over.” 


“An Italian—please don’t say ‘wop’—the sons of Italy, James, 
you don’t know how I love them, good and bad. They’re the sons 
God gave me in my lonely priesthood. They’re the children of 
my barren heart. Oh!” 

The priest’s head slid into his hands and stayed there. James, 
for want of something else to do, crushed his one-third smoked 
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cigarette on a tray, and hid his sheepish face by fussing with 
his cap. 

“Father, to be frank, I didn’t expect this sort of greeting to- 
night. I thought you—say, anyhow, why do you stay here? Why 
not go away from this horrible quarry, back to civilization, where 
you'll be appreciated and loved, your bright sermons remembered? 
Leave the Italians to their fate.” 

The priest’s face was out of his hands now, and quite calm, 
His voice was matter-of-fact. 

“Did you catch only Italians?” 

The boy at once forgot his disappointment, and was impetuosity 
itself. 


“No indeed! Here’s the crown of it all: I’ve got the ring 
leader, and he’s not a wop.” 

“No, an—an 

“You've got the right adjective. An—lIrishman!” 

“It means jail for him?” 

“A mighty long sentence.” 


99 


“Poor boy!” 

“He’s no better than the wops—er—the Italians.” 

“No, perhaps he won’t mind jail so much. The Italian is a 
bird of the open air and bright sunshine. He dies quickly in a 
cell. It’s like cutting a song bird’s throat when his song is his 
soul. In Italy there’s no capital punishment. Imprisonment’s 
just as fatal.” 

The boy lit another cigarette and inhaled it with glee. 

“A smashing triumph! This will put me high up with my boss. 
I’ve done this job in double-quick time and done it thoroughly.” 

“And to-night you pull the strings of your net!” 

There was a chant in the priest’s voice. The Celtic blood was 
very close to the surface. The keening his old mother did was 
in the air. 

“At midnight, if not before.” 

The jubilee was puffed out in a thick cloud of smoke. The 
priest went off into a brown study, while James made rings upon 
rings circle up to the ceiling. The cigarette was short enough 
now to scorch his lip, so the detective laid it crushed beside its 
mate on the tray, and gazed earnestly at his companion. 
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“What was Dennis Gallagher doing here to-night, may I ask?” 

The priest looked at him sharply, and answered with a slight 
tightening of his face muscles and hardening of his voice: 

“T warned him!” 

James jumped to his feet, bumped the table with his ascending 
knees till the white asters in the glass shuddered. 

“You did!” James subsided slowly. “Then I guess my cause 
is betrayed. I may as well go back teaching politicians how to 
box and punch the bag.” 

“I betrayed no trust of yours.” 

“That’s true, Father. I shouldn’t have used that word.” 

“But I fear Dennis won’t heed my warning.” 

There was evident relief in the way James leaned back in his 
chair and took another cigarette. 

“So you knew he was the ring leader?” 

“T’m a good guesser. He came too—something about another 
affair—but no matter.”’ 

“So did I, Father.” 

The priest was only half attending to him. 

“Wh-what ?” 

“A love affair.” 

“One of my parish girls? I saw you looking at Mollie Savastio 
at the last dance.” 

“She’s pretty, but not my style. Anyhow she’s engaged.” He 
flicked his cigarette nervously, and some of the ashes flew on 
the white asters. “It’s your niece, Kitty.” 

The priest’s eyebrows made crescents in his forehead. 

“Has Kitty been flirting?” 

“No, not with me. I’ve been trying to flirt with her.” 

“Oh!” The priest lapsed into silence. Two such proposals on 
this night of all nights was a trifle too much. He managed a 
“well?” 

“I want to marry her.” 

Then the priest woke up, and got right down to business. 

“Why, you hardly know her well enough to love her.” 

“I see the woman I want. I don’t need to know her.” 

“Very modern, so up to the minute! The eye snatches its prey. 
The eye is too quick for the brain.” 
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“Oh, Father, love isn’t a thing of the brain.” 

“No, pity ’tis, tis true. Go on.” 

“T’ve been working harder and harder on this gang of thieves 
for Kitty’s sake. My career is begun now, and with her + 

“Dear, dear, how fast the modern world does move! You're 
on the way to the altar already. Have you spoken to Kitty?” 

And then The long arm of coincidence was stretched all 
through this evening. If the strong hand of the law had not been 
hovering over, Father Patrick McGee would have called it a night. 
As his eyes sought the asters on the table that Kitty’s sun-browned 
hands had put there, the old piano, at which his sister Ann used 
to sit long ago, began to play, and the young girlish voice, so like 
Ann’s, floated out in the strains of “Love’s Old Sweet Song.” 
The men had both risen, but now they sat and listened without 
a word till the end. 

Then the years trooped up and stared and grinned into the 
priest’s face. He was old, very old, a relic of past generations, 
the last leaf on the almost forsaken old bough, with just one frail, 
lovely flower left. Over on the mantel was the housekeeper’s 
commonplace old chef-d’oeuvre, a “relic jug’”—a glass jar covered 
with putty into which odd knick-knacks had been stuck, hairpins, 
chicken bones, a china doll’s head, the whole coated with gilt. 
Soon he would be carried still higher up on the hills, and laid 
in the clay under the pines, an ugly old relic jug, no use anymore, 
though gilded with the sunshine of eternal love, and there in the 
pines the evening breezes would read their breviary over him and 
the night birds chant their compline. He had lived his life, and 
soon he must pay the mortal debt. 

The song ended, and Father McGee beckoned James to the door. 
The young man, noticed a new air of fatigue about the priest, and 
looked at him anxiously. The old man understood. 


(To be continued) 





THE BONDMEN OF THE JEWS 


By JoserH Husstern, S.J., Ph.D. 


We have seen, in the preceding article, how the Hebrew master 
was in every way hedged about by divine commandments that took 
from him all arbitrary power over his unfree servant. He was 
constantly reminded of the obligations of justice, charity and 
religion. In none of the essential things of life might he exalt him- 
self above his bondman. On this fact rested the distinction between 
Hebrew servitude and pagan slavery. Typical of the entire Scrip- 
ture teaching was the sentiment of Job when he dwelled upon the 
common origin and destiny of bond and free, and their absolute 
equality before God. Equally typical of paganism, on the other 
hand, was the attitude of Varro, coldly classing slaves with beasts of 
burden,’ or of Aristotle, describing them as instruments endowed 
with life. The nearest approach to Hebrew ideals was to be found 
in Babylonia, and yet we know too well the vices of that civilization. 

Hence when Mimonides, in the Talmudic literature, insists upon 
humane treatment for the unfree laborer, he qualifies such conduct 
as distinctive of the Israelite. Cruelty to slaves, he says, exists 
among idolatrous nations only. Yet while all servants were to be 
treated with humanity and religious consideration, a clear distinction 
was made between the Hebrew and the foreigner. The Book of 
Leviticus expressly commands that the former may never be sold as 
a bondman, a term distinctive of the status of the foreign servant as 
contrasted with the unfree Israelite, and it adds: 


Let your bondmen and bondwomen be of the nations that are round about 
you, and of the strangers that sojourn among you, or that were born of them in 
your land. These you shall have for servants: and by the right of inheritance 
shall leave them to your posterity.3 


That a distinction in favor of the Hebrew should be made among 
the unfree servants in the Hebrew household was to be expected. It 
was not merely that the manservant or maidservant of Hebrew 
blood were of their master’s own race, kith and kin of the patriarchs 


1De Re Rustica, i. 71. 
2 Pol. i. 4; Eth. Nic. viii. 13. 
3 Lev. xxv. 44-46. 
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and prophets, but also that they had been set aside by almighty 
God as His own special servants, being members of His chosen race, 
from which should blossom forth the Messias. For all these reasons 
it was strictly forbidden to impose upon any Hebrew servant tasks 
that were distinctive of the bondman. He must be treated as a 
“hireling and a sojourner,” under his master’s roof. So the Scrip- 
ture expressly commands. 

The Hebrew servant was in temporary bondage only, but the 
foreign bondman and bondwoman of the Jew were not, like the 
Hebrew servant of either sex, to be freed after the sixth year, or 
at the year of jubilee. As the text just quoted above from Leviticus 
clearly shows, they were to remain with their Hebrew master and to 
pass on, with their offspring, to his heirs. This was not for them an 
unmixed evil. Rescued from paganism, like a brand snatched from 
the burning, they were, without exception, adopted into the true 
religion, and thus received all the blessings which the law of the 
Old Testament could bring to them. The permanent loss of tem- 
poral freedom helped to secure their perseverance in that higher 
liberty which consists in the possession of the one true God. Prone 
as the Israelite himself was to idolatry, the danger was obviously 
far greater for the proselyte. 

That this religious aspect of the question was not overlooked by 
the Jews is certain. Turning to the Mishnah, where all foreign 
servants are indiscriminately grouped as ‘“Canaanites,” we find that 
the Hebrew is most strictly forbidden to sell his foreign bondman 
and bondwoman to a Gentile. The reason given is lest they fall 
into apostasy. If such a sale had actually taken place, this document 
declares, the Hebrew master was to be forced to redeem his former 
bondman or bondwoman, although obliged to pay ten times the 
price he had received for them. After purchasing them back, he 
was at once to set them free. Such, according to the Mishnah, was 
his punishment for preferring lucre to the religious perseverance of 
his servants.* Again, to quote once more the same authority, it 
was evidently because of the danger of contamination and perversion 
that the Hebrew master might not, by sale or otherwise, transfer 
his foreign servant to any place outside the Holy Land. If he 
attempted this the servant was set free. 


4 Git. 46b, 42a. 
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These statements have not the weight of the Scripture law, as 
given in the Sacred Books, but they are quoted merely as another 
evidence of the Jew’s religious zeal for his bondmen and bond- 
women. The latter, it appears, accepted with good will the religion 
of their Jewish master or mistress, for no reference whatever seems 
to be made to any difficulty here. For the rest, whatever their hard- 
ships, life in a devout Hebrew home was sunshine for them com- 
pared with the darkness, misery and unspeakable moral abomination 
of slavery in the surrounding heathen countries. 

In the first place they fully partook in the great spiritual privileges 
of the people of God. “And the Lord said to Moses and Aaron,” 
we read in the Book of Exodus, “this is the service of the Phase: no 
foreigner shall eat of it. But every bought servant shall be circum- 
cised, and so shall eat.”> They had part with their masters in the 
spiritual festivities of the nation: “There shall you feast before the 
Lord your God, you and your sons and daughters, your manservants 
and maidservants, and the Levite that dwelleth in your city.”* The 
servant of the priest might even eat of the sanctified food whereof 


the daughter of the priest, if married to any of the people, might not 
partake: “But he whom the priest hath bought, and he that is his 
servant born in his house, these shall eat of them.’ 


The foreign bondman thus became a member of the family, par- 
taking in its feastings and spiritual joy, one with master and children 
in the great brotherhood of the children of God. Such was the 
spiritual ideal. While the wicked servant was to be punished, and 
idleness was to be considered the mother of vice, and seemingly hard 
words were spoken in Ecclesiasticus of the servant who must be 
forced to do his labor, yet the same Book does not fail to add: “If 
thou have a faithful servant, let him be to thee as thy own soul: 
treat him as a brother, because in the blood of thy soul thou hast 
gotten him.”* These surely are strong words. And again the 
Hebrew master is told: “Hurt not the servant that worketh faith- 
fully. . . . Let a wise servant be to thee as thy own soul, 
defraud him not of liberty, nor leave him needy.”® Such doctrines 


5 Exod. xii. 43, 44. 

® Deut. xii. 12. 
TLev. xxii. 11. 

8 Eccles. xxxiii. 31. 
*Eccles. vii. 22, 23. 
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were a world removed from the idea of pagan slavery, even though 
individual Greek or Roman masters might at times rise above their 
philosophy and treat with consideration certain favorite slaves. Yer 
for the Hebrew the law of kindness and brotherhood was to be the 
invariable rule, not the rare exception. There was no such doctrine 
outside of Israel. 

Particularly interesting, as a contrast to pagan practises, was the 
law in Deuteronomy, referring to the slaves who might flee for 
refuge to the Jews: 


Thou shalt not deliver to his master the slave that is fled to thee. He shall 
dwell with thee in the place that shall please him, and shall rest in one of thy 
cities. Give him no trouble.1° 





That masters might at times fail entirely to restrain themselves in 
a nation that for all the favors heaped upon it so often turned from 
almighty God, is clearly indicated in the law: “If any man strike the 
eye of his manservant or maidservant, and leave them but one eye, 
he shall let them go free for the eye which he put out. Also if he 
strike out a tooth of his manservant or maidservant, he shall in like 
manner make them free.’* As a sanction and corrective it was 
lawful, indeed, “to make the side of a malicious slave to bleed,” yet 
even then his life was sacred: “He that striketh his bondman 
or bondwoman with a rod, and they die under his hands, shall be 
guilty of the crime.’** But the punishment for murder was not 
inflicted if the death did not occur on that same day; the deed was 
then probably less heinous. 

In contrast to all these restraints placed upon the Hebrew master 
was the complete power of life and death usually given by paganism 
over the slaves. Until the second century of our era the Roman 
master might still torture, mutilate or kill his slave for any reason 
or none. He was butchered to make a Roman holiday for the 
plebeian rabble. He was put to death upon the stage to add a 
tragic realism to the scene. He was cast into the pond of some 
luxurious epicure to give a flavor to his eels. He was hung in bloody 
torture on the cross, with tongue plucked from his throat, that a 
Roman matron might feed her spite on him. The shining plaything 
in the fair hands of the proud Roman mistress was a cruel stiletto 


10 Deut. xxiii. 15, 16. 
11 Exod. xxi. 26, 27. 
12 Exod. xxi. 20. 
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with which to stab in her blind fury at the trembling maid that in 
some trifle failed to serve her whim. 

Most horrible of all was the reeking vice of impurity which slavery 
intensified in pagan household. That there was danger of this even 
among the Jews is sufficiently clear. The Talmud discourages the 
ownership of many slaves, giving this very reason in the case of 
woman. Yet as the bondman in the Hebrew household was to be 
carefully instructed in the service of the Lord, so the handmaid was 
to be protected in her purity according to the Jewish ideals. 

As an example of the restraints placed by the law we may cite the 
instance of a woman taken captive in war. She might be made the 
wife of the Israelite, but only after he had taken her to his house 
and given her a month to mourn for her dead. Little as the entire 
situation appeals to a Christian there is a touch of chivalry in this, 
of which paganism would have been incapable. It simply assigned 
her to the captor. The Jewish law guarded her purity and secured 
for her a lawful wifehood. If she afterwards failed to please her 
spouse he might dismiss her, having the right of divorce which 
Moses allowed to the Jews, but which Christ annulled. Yet the 
woman thus dismissed could not be disposed of for money. She 
must be allowed to go forth free. Such consideration could not even 
have been dreamed of in pagan Greece or Rome. The life and 
teaching of Christ was to raise our ideals far higher and restore 
woman to her full dignity. Yet the Hebrew law accomplished what 
was then possible, for the Jew possessed neither the knowledge of 
Christ nor the sacramental grace that was conferred by marriage 
under the New Law. 

Foreign slaves were bought or taken in war by the Jews, as the 
Jews themselves in turn were dragged into captivity and sold far 
and wide. Thus the Lord recalls through his Prophet Joel how His 
people had been scattered among the nations, and how Tyre and 
Sidon had sold them to the Greeks, carrying off to a distant country 
the children of Juda and the children of Jerusalem, and as a fitting 
retribution he foretells : 


Behold, I will raise them up out of the places wherein you have sold them, 
and I will return your recompense upon your own heads. And I will sell your 
sons and your daughters by the hands of the children of Juda, and they shall 
sell them to the Sabeans, a nation far off, for the Lord hath spoken.13 


18 Joel iii. 7, 8. 
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So amid all the dispensations of life, however much men might 
by their own perversity cross the beneficent will of God, divine 
Providence was ever carrying out the infinite wisdom of its own 
great plans, punishing and rewarding, until the Desired of the 
Nations should come and the shackles be stricken at last from the 
slave. Yet even among the Jews the number of the unfree who were 
privately owned by Hebrew masters is thought to have been rela- 
tively small as compared with Greece or Rome in the classic age. No 
figures are given us in Holy Scripture, except for the period when 
the Jews returned from the Babylonian captivity. The Jews then 
numbered 42,360, “besides their men-servants and women-servants, 
of whom there were 7,337.’** Yet this is hardly a period from which 
we can fairly draw conclusions. But if we turn to Greece we find 
that the Athenian census of B. C. 309, though not entirely reliable, 
places the number of slaves in that city at 350,000, as against 45,000 
free male citizens. 

There is, finally, one other consideration which must not be over- 
looked. It is the abundant freedom from toil granted the Hebrew 
servant and the foreign bondman alike. The law of the Sabbath 
released them from work as surely as it compelled their masters to 
suspend all labor. So, too, the seventh year was a “sabbath to the 
land, of the resting of the Lord.” There was to be no sowing, prun- 
ing or reaping. Besides this, each year had its feast of unleavened 

“bread, which lasted seven days. Similarly a long list of festivities 
might be added, aside from the Hebrew family feasts, which 
extended at times over many days. 

It is not contended here that every Hebrew master always observed 
both the letter and the spirit of the law. The reading of the prophets 
sufficiently disabuses us of such a view. But the point is that the 
Jewish religion insisted most strongly upon humane treatment for 
the unfree population, protected under all conditions the human 
dignity of man and woman, and provided with leisure, consolation 
and abundant “refreshment” of body and spirit the foreign bond- 
man and bondwoman, wherever the law was faithfully followed. 

Religion among the Jews had answered its purpose. Wisely it did 
not demand more of them than their nature, with its weakness and 
passion, their antecedents and surroundings would permit. To ask 


14] Esdras ii. 65. 
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for more would have required special miracles of grace that were 
not then included in the general designs of God’s merciful Provi- 


dence. 
A particularly favorable sign to show that servitude, even for 


the bondman and bondwoman, was far from intolerable, is the fact 
that reference to servants fleeing from their Jewish masters is 
extremely rare. In all countries, ancient and modern, where slavery 
existed, the question of the fugitive slave and of fugitive slave laws, 
was always uppermost. 

Insurrections of slaves are a frequent event in history. Horrible 
punishments, including death by stoning in Anglo-Saxon days, 
awaited the fugitive upon his capture. No such problem arose 
among the Jews. The exceptional statement of Nabal, in the First 
Book of Kings, that “servants are multiplied now-a-days who flee 
from their masters,’ merely indicates to us that such had not been 
the case at other periods.” 

What, then, had revealed religion done? It had taken the social 
conditions of its time and infused into them, without violence or 
strain, higher standards, casting its protecting mantle about the 
weak, guarding virtue and purity in man and woman, and providing 
even for the least and last the full opportunity of perfectly serving his 
Creator in the manner befitting his high human dignity. Truly a 
great achievement ! 


15] Kings xxv. 10. 





BIBLICAL STUDIES 


By H. Scuumacuer, S.T.D. 


The New Testament Teaching on the Descent of 
Christ (Continued) 


It has been pointed out in a previous article that, as a rule, 1 Peter 
iii. 19 f. and 1 Peter iv. 6 are considered as the loci classici for the 
doctrine of Christ’s Descent in the New Testament. Since 1 Peter 
iv. 6 is frequently taken as the principle, of which iii. 19 f. is sup- 
posedly the application, the passage 1 Peter iv. 6 shall be the first 
to be subjected to a closer examination. 

The text of iv. 6 reads: 


For, for this cause was the gospel preached also to the dead, that 
they might be judged indeed, according to men in the flesh, but may 
live according to God in the Spirit. 


It will be useful to compare iii. 19 f.: 


In which (spirit) also coming he (Christ) preached to those spirits 
that were in prison; which had been some time incredulous, when they 
waited for the patience of God in the days of Noe, when the ark was 
a building, wherein a few, that is, eight souls, were saved by water. 


Although both passages are supposed to refer to the same fact, 
namely, the preaching of Christ in the underworld, the great dif- 
ference between the two texts ought to be carefully observed from 
the beginning. 

Whereas, in iv. 6 it is uncertain who preached the Gospel, because 
the text says only that the Gospel was preached, we read in iii. 19 
that it was Christ who preached to the “spirits that were in prison.” 

Whereas, in iii. 19 f. the purpose and character of the teaching 
remain doubtful, iv. 6 mentions clearly enough that the contents of 
the Gospel message were. grace and salvation. 

Whereas, iii. 19 f. states that the Gospel was preached to the 
“spirits that were in prison; which had been’. . . incredulous 

in the days of Noe,” iv. 6 makes the obscure remark that 
the Gospel was preached to the “dead.” 

The troublesome questions, so hard to solve, are: Who are those 
“dead?” Does the passage refer to all the dead or only to a certain 
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class of dead? Who is the authority that preached the Gospel to 
those “dead ?” 

Gschwind offers, in contrast to the majority of modern com- 
mentators, especially Protestants, a solution which at last seems to 
free this important text from the mysterious darkness in which it is 


zealously kept enveloped. 


THE SOLUTION OF GSCHWIND 


He bases his argument on the recognized principle of the con- 
textual investigation. Now iv. 5 already speaks of the “dead” : 


Who shall render account to him who is ready to judge the living 
and the dead. 


It should seem natural and necessary to take the nekroi, “dead,” 
of iv. 6 in the same meaning as that of iv. 5, in the immediately 
preceding context. 

All critics will agree to this. But the confusion begins imme- 
diately, when it is a question of the determination of the meaning 
of the crucial term nekroi, in verse 5. Practically all interpreters 
take “dead” of iv. 5 in its literal sense, and refer it to those who are 
really dead. We are, indeed, so accustomed to this interpretation of 
the well-known formula: “judicare vivos et mortuos’ as meaning 
really living and really dead persons, that any other explanation is 
a priort improbable. Johnstone’s emphatic statement that the force 
of nekroit in verse 5 “appears quite decidedly to be dead in the 
ordinary sense’’* seems to admit no contradiction. 

Yet here is the point where Gschwind, with equal emphasis, 
objects. And his objection is based on so solid reasons that one 
teels impelled to share his view. 

The meaning of the words “vivi et mortui,” in the New Testament, 
is by far not so definite and determined as is generally assumed. 
“The New Testament use of nekrot and zontes is ambiguous. The 
expressions are applied in the literal as well as in the figurative 
sense. . . . The possibility, therefore, exists that in both 
verses we have to understand spiritually dead.” 

This possibility becomes a necessity after the following observa- 
tions. 


1“The First Epistle of Peter,” p. 320. 
27. ¢.. 0. 28. 
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THE Reticious IDEAS ASSOCIATED WITH “JUDICARE” 


There is no necessary relation between the idea of judgment and 
the ideas of life and death. The idea of judgment reminds, more- 
over, necessarily and directly of the ideas of guilt or innocence, of 
punishment or reward. The words, vivi et mortut, in their literal 
sense, denote a mode of existence; and their connection with judicare 
is not at all obvious, except when taken as expressions of univer- 
sality. But in this meaning they are incompatible with verse 6. 


On the other hand, innocence or guilt, punishment or reward, are 
necessary correlative ideas with judicare. But “innocent and 
guilty,” expressed in a figurative terminology, is nothing else than 
“wvus et mortuus.” The innocent and righteous is in the possession 
of the spiritual life, vivus; the sinner is spiritually dead, mortuus. 
Hence the word judicare of verse 5 in itself would suggest that the 
vivi et mortui have to be taken in a figurative sense. 


This sense is, moreover, postulated by the phraseology very com- 
mon in Jewish literature before and at the time of Christ. 


THE “Vivi ET Mortur”’ IN JEwIsH LITERATURE 


Above all it has to be observed that in Jewish literature the ideas 
of judicium and judicare are emphatically and exclusively connected 
with the sinner and righteous or the correlative terms of reward and 
punishment. The book of Henoch furnishes numerous examples.’ 

Thus Henoch (xiv. 6) speaks of the “righteous” who will be 
blessed with “salvation,” and of the “sinners,” whom the “judg- 
ment” awaits, “that they may be destroyed from the surface of the 
earth.” 


Chapter |. 1 f. speaks again of the day of judgment: “In those 
days . . . glory and honor will be bestowed on the saints 

but disaster will gather over the sinners.” 

While Chapter li. describes the choice of the “righteous and 
saints,” Chapter liv. gives a vivid picture of God’s revenge on the 
“sinners” “on that day” of judgment. 

In like manner the “judgment of the world” is depicted in the 
sibylline oracles: God is “judging at the same time the sinners and 


8 Cf. Kautzsch, Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des A. T. 
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the righteous.”* The “sinners” will “be sent back into the dark,” 
while the “pious” will remain on the earth where God will give them 
“spirit and life and grace.’ 

It is an echo of the same doctrine that we find in the New Testa- 
ment concerning the day “when the son of man shall come in his 


majesty.” 

Then shall the king say to them that shall be on his right hand: Come, 
you blessed of my Father, possess you the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world, etc. (Matt. xxv. 34). 

Then he shall say to them also that shall be on his left hand: Depart 
from me, you cursed, into everlasting fire which was prepared for the 
devil and his angels (Matt. xxv. 41). 


It is worthy of observing that even the order of the judgment is 
alike in the Old Testament and the New Testament; 7%. e., the 
righteous will be judged first, and then the sinners. 

Now, for the terms “righteous” and “sinner,” and the correlative 
expressions “salvation” and “condemnation” or their equivalents, 
later Jewish literature frequently substitutes the figurative phrases 
of “life” and “death,” or “living” and “dead.” 

4 Esdras vii. 21 states that God has told the “living” what they 
have to do in order to receive “life” and what they have to observe 
in order to avoid “punishment.”’ The context shows that “life” is 
here equivalent to salvation. 

4 Esdras vii. 129 speaks of a command of Moses: “Choose life 
that you may have life,” of which the first term refers to the life of 
righteousness, the second to the life of salvation. 

4 Esdras viii. 6 represents a prayer to the Lord that all the 
mortals may receive “life.” Here “life” refers again to eternal 
salvation, 

In 4 Esdras xiv. 22 Esdras says that he is writing that men may 
find the way to the Lord and that “those who desire eternal life, 
may gain it.” “Eternal life’ is again identical with the “eternal 
salvation” of the righteous. 

In the Apocalypse of Baruch (xlii. 7) we read that “destruction” 
will devour the children of destruction; 7. e., the sinners, while life 
will take possession of those who belong to it; 7. e., of the righteous. 

In Chapter xlix. 2 those who are “living” on this day; i.e., the day 
of judgment, are the righteous who will be saved. 


4Chap. xl., xlii. 
5 Chap. xl. 43-45. 
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In Chapter li. 15 those who will not participate in eternal salva- 
tion are described as “having lost their life.” 





Thus far, it is evident that in the figurative language of Jewish 
literature the “living” are the righteous; “life” is eternal salvation; 
those who “have lost their life” are the wicked who will not obtain 
salvation. 

It is further to be noted that those in tribulation of sin are also 
plainly called “dead.” In Psalm xlii. 3 the Psalmist speaks of him- 
self as dwelling “in darkness as those who have been dead of old,” 

Here again the New Testament echoes the figurative terminology 
of the Old Testament. Thus, in Hebrews ix. 14, where St. Paul 
(or his amanuensis) speaks of the blood of Christ that cleanses 
“our conscience from dead works, to serve the living God”; or 
Romans vi. 11 f.: “So do you also reckon, that you are dead to sin, 
but alive unto God, in Christ Jesus our Lord. . . . Neither 
yield ye your members as instruments of iniquity unto sin; but 
present yourselves to God, as those that are alive from the dead,’ etc. 
(Cf. also the Gospel of St. John with its characteristic term of life.) 


APPLICATION OF THE RESULT TO I PETER IV. 5, 6 


There can hardly be any serious doubt that the vivi or mortut in 
the figurative terminology of Jewish literature and the New Testa- 
ment are the “righteous” or the “sinners.” Indeed, contextually 
connected with the idea of judgment, the terms seem to admit of no 
other sense. Gschwind is, therefore, justified in applying the result 
of a general use of language to the passage 1 Peter iv. 5, and in 
seeing in the formula, “judicare vivos et mortuos,”’ nothing else than 
the description of Christ’s judgment over the righteous as well as 
the sinners.* But then the nekroi-mortui of iv. 6 cannot designate 
any other but the spiritually dead, 1.¢., the sinners. 

The corroborating reasons of Gschwind are quite convincing: 

1. The entire Epistle is dominated by the emphatic thought 
of the judgment. “The despisers of Christianity must render 
account. The impious will meet with certain destruction; 
whereas, the Christians have small hope to be saved.’” The 


+L. «, o ©. 
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contrast does not refer to the living and dead in a literal sense, 
but to the righteous and sinners. 

2. The inclination to figurative expressions is characteristic 
of 1 Peter. Especially is the author fond of the figurative use 
of the term “life” : 

I. 3, the hope of salvation is called a “living hope.” 

II. 4, the Lord Himself is designated as a “living stone.” 

II. 5, the addressees of the Epistle themselves are therefore 
also “living stones,”’ etc. 

3. IV. 6 will never find an obvious and convincing interpre- 


tation of the “‘dead” are taken in a literal sense, as we have 
seen in the previous article. 


The paraphrasing exegesis of Gschwind reads: 


For, for this cause was the Gospel of salvation also preached to those 
who once have been dead because of their sins, that they may be 
judged by men according to the flesh, judged, i. e., despised and unjustly 
treated in their earthly life . . . but that, on the other hand, they 
may possess the life of the spirit, the necessary condition for the pos- 
session of salvation. 


It is evident that in this interpretation krinein-judicare is not 
taken as a terminus technicus for the act of God’s judgment, but in 
the general sense of judging; 7. e., of an unjust and unlawful, an 
uncharitable criticizing of one’s neighbor. But this is in strict con- 
formity with the ordinary use of the word in the New Testament, 
as illustrated by numerous passages; e. g., Luke vi. 37: “Judge not, 
and you shall not be, judged. Condemn not, and you shall not be 
condemned.” Judging is here to be understood as a synonym of 
“condemning.” 

Confer Acts xxiv. 21; especially Rom. ii. 1-10. “Wherefore thou 
art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art that judgest, etc.” 
James iv. 11: “Detract not one another, my brethren. He that 
detracteth his brother, or he that judgeth his brother, detracteth 
the law and judgeth the law,” etc. 


The context of 1 Peter iv. 6 refers unmistakably to a krinein- 
judicare in this sense of the word. IV. 4 mentions expressly that 
the Christians had to suffer calumnies for their conduct : 


Wherein they think it strange that you run not with them into the 
same confusion of riotousness, speaking evil of you. 
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The purpose of this much disputed passage in 1 Peter is, there- 
fore: 
1. To explain to the addressees of the Epistle that they are 
called to Christianity, that they, who were once spiritually dead, 
in their sins, may possess the new life of grace. 


2. To call their attention to that fact that only by suffering 
injustice will they participate in Christ’s glory. 


True, this interpretation strikes 1 Peter iv. 6 from the text of the 
New Testament testimonies for the descent of Christ. But this 
doctrine does not depend on 1 Peter; it has its roots in the teaching 
of the Gospels. 

It is, however, interesting to know that Gschwind’s interpretation 
had already been offered by Clement of Alexandria,* and especially 
by St. Augustine. The latter writes in Ep. clxiv., ad Evodium, 21: 


Proinde etiam quod sequitur et dicit Petrus (IV. 6) non cogit apud 
inferos intelligi. Propter hoc enim in hac vita mortuis evangelizatum 
est, id est infidelibus et iniquis, ut cum crediderint, judicentur quidem 
secundum homines in carne, hoc est in diversis tribulationibus et ipsa 
morte carnis; unde idem Apostolus alio loco dicit, tempus esse ut 
judicium incipiat a domo Domini. 


(To be continued ) 


8 Adumbrationes in 1 Petr. 





UNPROFITABLE PRIESTS 


A Self-Inventory 


By ONE oF THEM 


There is nothing like a siege of sickness to bring home to one 
the deep significance of the realities of life,—as well as the practical 
import of the inevitableness of death. After passing through an 
experience of this kind, the unfortunate victim not seldom is com- 
pensated by entering into a period of illumination, in which the 
events and happenings of his past life are thrown into a spiritual 
perspective revealing their true worth. It would be an abuse of 
grace not to take advantage of this illumination to work out a 
revaluation of motives and methods of living one’s life in the light 
of the same. 

Further, just at this time, with the closing of the old year and 
the opening of the new, inventories are in order. It is a time to 
“take stock,’ “to balance the books,” in the phrases of the mer- 
chant; and the process, as well as the terminology, may well be 
applied to the spiritual life. But “balancing the books” of our 
daily routine is often a very discouraging process. There is so 
much on the debit side and so little to credit. After having 
promised so much in moments of first fervor, these flashes of self- 
revelation, happily granted to us from time to time, reveal how 
little we have accomplished. 

We see ourselves well pictured in the life history of the “un- 
profitable servant” in the parable of the talents. “But he who 
had received the one talent, came and said: Lord, I know that 
thou art a hard man: Thou reapest where thou hast not sown 
and gatherest where thou hast not strewn. And being afraid, I 
went and hid thy talent in the earth. Behold, here thou hast 
that which is thine’ (Matt. xxv. 24, 25). The other servants, 
who had used their talents to good advantage were pronounced 
“good ‘and faithful.” But no such ecomium is showered upon 
the one who hid his talent in the earth. 

And what was the reason of the “unprofitableness” of this 
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servant, to whom one talent only was given. The reason assigned 
was not the true one, of course. Individuals of this type are fer. 
tile in fashioning reasons to explain their conduct, while the same 
amount of energy expended in actual labor would have done away 
with the necessity of any such explanation. And so in this case: 
“Lord, I know that thou art a hard man: and being afraid | 
went and hid thy talent in the earth.” A lame excuse, surely; 
for if the servant had really acted through fear of his master 
because he knew he was a “hard man,” that very fear should 
have driven him to “take a chance”; in the words of the master, 
“to commit the money to the bankers” so that at his return he 
would receive his own “with usury.” No. Fear was not the reason 
the unprofitable servant acted as he did. Or, if it was fear, it 
was not fear of his master. Rather, it was fear of putting forth 
effort. In plain words, it was sloth, the seventh of the deadly 
sins, and—from the point of view of the universality with which 
it plays an important part in all walks of life—first in point of 
deadliness. “And his Lord, answering, said to him: Wicked and 
slothful servant, thou knowest that I reap what I sow not, and 
gather where I have not strewn. Take ye away therefore, the 
talent from him, and give it to him that hath ten talents. And 
the unprofitable servant cast ye out into exterior darkness” (Matt. 
XXV. 14-30). 

The root reason, then, why the servant who failed was pro- 
nounced, “wicked,” was because of the deadly vice of sloth. And 
in order that we may be spared the same condemnation, it behooves 
us frequently to inquire how far this same vice enters into our 
priestly lives. Often, in the minds of many of us, our own per- 
sonal history is looked upon as a model of mortification. The 
concept, “priesthood,” has always been associated with asceticism 
and the practice of self-denial, and most of us are seldom prompted 
to inquire whether our own case might not be an exception to 
the rule. 

I was rather rudely awakened from such a somnambulant state 
of self-satisfaction a few years ago by the statement of a fellow 
priest, much older in years and experience: “We priests are a 
pampered set.” This is a “hard. saying” and would be rather 
difficult to substantiate. Universal propositions always are. Per- 
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haps, when enunciated in this declamatory style, they are made for 
effect rather than as statements of fact. But even granting a 
great deal of exaggeration in statements of this kind, it is uni- 
versally recognized that they always carry a germ of truth. There 
is, then, a pampering process to which, as priests, we are con- 
tinually subject. But nothing is more conducive to sloth than 
indulgence of this kind, whether it comes from within (as a result 
of the conviction of our own heroic sacrifice) or from without, 
in the solicitude of admiring friends. A study in detail, therefore, 
of this process is in order, and if made with personal applications 
to each one’s mode of life, cannot be without fruit. 

To begin with our early years, it is true, surely, that privilege 
is characteristic of our life from the start. The moment a young 
man signifies his intention of studying for the priesthood, he be- 
comes the object of unwonted attention on the part of those who 
are interested in his welfare. He is set apart as one consecrated 
to God, and this surely is as it should be. But does not this eleva- 
tion above his equals—for that is what it amounts to—does it not, 
at the very outset, instil into the mind of the one subject to it, an 
idea of superiority? Only too often the young man takes this 
adilation as due him, because of some intrinsic quality in his 
make-up, marking him off from his fellows. Entering the semin- 
ary, he is told that he is following the highest calling that man 
can choose on this earth. Again this is true. But does not this 
idea of the “highest calling” become confused in some minds with 
an idea of their own high abilities? When the seminarian returns 
home on his vacation, he is more than ever the object of attention, 
and more than ever he accepts it as his due. Advancing nearer 
his goal, from a philosopher he becomes a theologian, and the vari- 
ous classes and divisions are so marked off and separated that he 
considers each advance a distinct step towards the pinnacle of power: 
the priesthood. True, his professors hold a certain aloofness from 
him, no matter how far he advances in Orders, but this is as it 
should be: “they are priests.” 

All this reaches its climax at ordination and in the festivities 
surrounding the celebration of his first Mass. Presents are show- 
ered upon him; he is eulogized in the sermon, and at the end of 
the Mass, and for some days following, he is in demand for his 
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first blessing. The world is at his feet. His head is in the clouds, 
Little wonder if in that rarified atmosphere he would become dizzy 
and lose all sense of proportion with regard to his own importance. 

What a handicap under which to send the young levite into the 
vineyard to take part in the arduous labor of saving souls. Up 
to this time all have been giving to him. His parents or possibly 
some other admiring relatives or friends have been spending them- 
selves to see to it that he may want for nothing, though they 
may have very little themselves. Others have been giving all for 
him. From now on he must give all for others. Is he prepared? 

The majority enter into this work with admirable zeal, it is true; 
but in this labor of the vineyard the pampering process still con- 
tinues. If now the young priest is removed from the circle of his 
relatives and intimate friends, admiring parishioners carry on the 
treatment with as much zeal, if not more. The admiration is evi- 
denced not merely in the continuance of the gift-making habit, and 
in doing little favors that are accepted as a matter of course, but 
even more in the attitude of deference and respect which all devoted 
Catholics manifest toward their priests, if the latter display in any 
degree the qualities which call it forth, or if they actually do not 
do things which kill it in the process of forming. That respect 
is founded on reverence for God’s minister. But only too often 
the individual towards whom it is directed sees in it admiration 
for the man. He forgets that it is as the minister of God that 
he is looked up to by all. 

The gentler sex are peculiarly susceptible to this sort of rever- 
ence; and, true to their name, not seldom display a gentleness 
which, if accepted, is anything but an inspiration to a life of sac- 
_rifice. Devoted nuns, in particular, are prone to worship where 
they might well be content to respect. On them, in turn, it not 
unfrequently rebounds to their disadvantage; for it is notorious 
how frequently chaplains are most unreasonable in their demands 
for every comfort and convenience. With regard to the good 
priest in the parish, after some time in the service, after a series 
of years of continued labor, crowned by success in building his 
new church or school, he is the recipient of an automobile, or 
perhaps a purse for a trip to Europe. And again, we say, this 
is as it should be. He has earned it. 
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As a consequence of all this deference and consideration, to 
which every worthy priest is subject, there is a constant tendency 
to develop a mental attitude of self-satisfaction. Since all through 
our early life we have always had some one to watch out for us 
and over us, caring in particular for our spiritual wants, in later 
life we are prone to grow indifferent about these latter. We see 
no application to ourselves of the words of St. Paul, “But I 
chastise my body, and bring it under subjection; lest perhaps, when 
I have preached to others, I myself should become a castaway” 
(1 Cor. ix. 27). On the contrary there is the constant temptation 
to transfer the solicitude lost in safeguarding our spiritual interests 
to promoting our material comfort. The element of sacrifice not 
infrequently plays a smaller and smaller part in our lives as we 
advance in the service; and at times we meet with individuals who 
have grown gray therein, and yet, in bodily comfort, refuse to 
sacrifice anything. With all of us there are many things we 
refuse to give up. 

For example, it is altogether proper for a priest to pass a pleas- 
ant hour in his study after dinner smoking a good cigar (and 
how few will smoke bad ones), but it is a bigger thing not to 
smoke at all. For this one hour spent in a pleasant smoke, only 
too often extends itself into another. This is a fact seldom realized 
by smokers, namely the tremendous amount of time burned up 
over the cigars. Altogether apart from the store of nerve energy 
consumed in this way, as a time-waster the smoking habit has 
no equal. Of course, confirmed smokers will reply here that they 
can work better when they have a light burning on the altar of 
My Lady Nicotine, but to anyone who will squarely face the facts, 
it will be apparent that our work would be done better, and there 
would be more of it, if the habit had never been contracted. At 
all events, there is the duty of constant care in seeing to it that 
the virtue of sociability so happily promoted by this comforting 
habit, be not converted into the vice of sloth. We need recreation, 
surely, but it is open-air, not arm-chair recreation, and the former, 
if indulged in regularly will give a better shape to our bodies, as 
well as healthier action to our minds. 

Again, consider such an innocent amusement as the ubiquitous 
moving-picture show. How can anyone justify a frequent attend- 
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ance at these overcrowded and overheated play-houses under the 
plea of recreation? Recreation means renewal, and we need re 
newal after coming out of one of these. The athletic contest is an 
improvement over this, since at least it keeps one out in the open. 
But surely the “clerical fan” is an abomination in the eyes of the 
Lord. No young doctor or lawyer can afford to spend several 
afternoons a week on the bleachers if he is determined to get ahead, 
How can we justify such a woeful waste of time? And s0 it is 
evident that when this pampering to which we, as priests, are 
subject, is not carried on by our friends, we promote it ourselves, 
all the time laboring under the impression that we are men of 
extraordinary sacrifice. From one point of view we are not to 
be blamed for this. Only too frequently this “life of sacrifice” of 
ours is extolled by admiring friends to such an extent that it is 
little wonder we come to believe it ourselves. In one case that 
has come under my observation recently, a fervent admirer of 
priests refused to see the sacrifice made by a woman who “gives 
up the cares of family life for the quiet solace of the convent,” 


but was in admiration of that made by young men in devoting 
their lives to the priesthood. And yet the priesthood may be the 
occasion for a life of ease,—if we are content to live it that way. 


And what have been the results of this same pampering process 
in history? It was through this that corruption entered into the 
Church. That institution of mixed good and evil—feudalism, 
primarily a system of land tenure, brought along with it the bene- 
fice. And the Church soon became one of the great land owners. 
The benefice meant an easy living, a sinecure (the origin of the 
word), and in many instances, numbers who had no intention of 
leading the life of the priestly state entered the Church, to take advan- 
tage of the living. Many more embraced the life with worthy motives, 
but when they had arrived, found life so easy and indolent that they 
also soon became mentally and morally debilitated, while physically 
they waxed big and fat. The “benefit of the clergy” (immunity 
from secular justice) encouraged all this, because only too often 
those whose duty it was to administer canonical justice were more 
concerned with defeating it, since its administration would necessi- 
tate a reforming of their own unworthy lives. And this story of the 
Middle Ages has been repeated in every country where personal 
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initiative has been supplanted by state support. Only when the 
clergy have had to rely on their own resources for a living has that 
living been in conformity with the sanctity and sacredness of the 
priestly state, and characterized by zeal for the welfare of God's 
house. Hardship is the soil in which genius flourishes; and medio- . 
crity becomes sickly with too much nourishing. 


And so, too, in this, our own country. If the time ever comes 
when the priests do not have to get out and hustle, when they can 
sit at home and draw a comfortable salary, when the parishes are so 
well established that there is no such thing as a struggle to make 
both ends meet, then we shall have good reason to fear that the 
pampering process will not be long in getting in its deadly work. 
And surely we may call this work deadly, since it consists in the 
killing of ambition and all personal initiative, and a stamping out of 
the spirit of sacrifice. True, there is not extended to us in these days 
(fortunately, perhaps,) the “benefit of the clergy,” but it is to be 
feared that only too often we would lay claim to another benefit,— 
namely, immunity from secular censure. We ought rather to 
remember that the people put us on a pedestal, and they expect us 
to live up to the ideal that is in their minds. And they have a right to 
do so; it is no excuse for us to say such sacrifices are not obligatory. 
In many cases a strict obligation is implied in St. Paul’s words: 
“Take heed lest your liberty become a stumbling block to the weak.” 
(1 Cor. viii. 9). 

Of course, we ask and demand as our right state aid in operating 
our parochial schools, but we never want them to be supported 
entirely from that source. On the contrary, we want our people to 
feel and know that they are their own, and the best way to develop 
that attitude is to put upon them the necessity of contributing to 
their support. Free schools, of course, whenever possible, but free 
schools owned and operated by the parish, the children of which are 
going to receive their elementary education therein. And the priest 
too will think much more of that free school if it is the product of 
his own labor. 

This is the history of all human institutions. They thrive under 
competition, but decay under coddling. And what is true of the 
institution is true of the individual. Opposition puts us on our 
mettle. It prompts a vigorous life in the Church, for all are con- 
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scious of the fact that the best way to give the lie to a false charge 
is to demonstrate in our own case that it is not true. Thus all such 
‘attacks make us better priests and better people. So much is this trye 
that it seems altogether probable that the harm from such attacks js 
far outweighed by the resultant good. Thus does God, in His good- 
ness, make our “enemies our foot stool,’ by which we mount to 
higher levels. 

But how many of us are seeking these higher levels? Is it not 
true that most of us are too content with the dead level of our daily 
routine? We do our work, and in most cases do it passing well, but 
how few are animated with a desire to do something more. And 
yet, “in the Church, as in the world at large,” as Dr. Kirby has 
written, “progress depends on a law of surplus service.” That is it 
precisely: “surplus service.” “Service over and above what is 
named in the bond; service given generously and without compen- 
sation, given because of spontaneous ideals, generous impulses, and 
far-reaching zeal.” This, he says, is what conditions all forward 
movement in the world, in the Church, and in the individual. But 
we have been pampered so, and accepted so long the adulation and 
reverence of the laity that we have become amazingly self-satisfied 
and self-complacent. But “complacency is the one obstacle to 
progress,” as Monsignor Benson phrases the same thought in agree- 
ment with Dr. Kirby. The moment we are self-satisfied, we are 
self-condemned. We are like the servant in the Gospel with the one 
talent, who, content with what he had, went and buried it in the 
ground, and like that servant also, we too shall one day be pro- 
nounced “unprofitable” unless we arouse ourselves and cease to be 
“slothful.” 

And is this so difficult after all? Is there any real satisfaction in 
continually following the line of least resistance? Does not all 
permanent pleasure consist rather in overcoming and not in yielding? 
If we could only bring ourselves to realize that once we are content 
to stand still, we become stagnant, and stagnation means decay. 
Even an up-to-date business house will not tolerate a salesman who 
is self-satisfied, who is not trying to extend the business; can we 
expect that the master Manager will tolerate us once we become 
satisfied with what we have achieved, we who are engaged in the 
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greatest business of life, the salesmanship of souls? William James* 


has written : 


Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by a little gratuitous exercise 
every day. That is, be systematically ascetic or heroic in little unneces- 
sary points, do every day or two something for no other reason than 
that you would rather not do it, so that when the hour of dire need 
draws nigh, it may find you not unnerved and untrained to stand the 
test. Asceticism of this sort is like the insurance which a man pays 
on his house and goods. The tax does him no good at the time, and 
possibly may never bring him a return. But if the fire does come, his 
having paid it will be his salvation from ruin. So with the man who 
has daily insured himself to habits of concentrated attention, energetic 
volition, and self-denial in unnecessary things. He will stand like a 
tower when everything rocks around him, and when his softer fellow- 
mortals are winnowed like chaff in the blast. 


This is nothing more than the old ascetical doctrine of mortifica- 
tion in a new dress recommended by a modern psychologist. And 
what is it that is holding us back? Sloth, certainly, and at all times 
and in all of us. But there is something else, too. There is fear! 
The fear of making ourselves ridiculous in the eyes of the ultra- 
conservative, and a fear of assuming obligations and duties that 
might become burdensome in the fulfillment—sloth in another form. 
“And being afraid I went and hid thy talent in the earth.” So spoke 
the “unprofitable servant.” But the “good and faithful” servants 
went ahead and did their best to develop their God-given powers. 
And so ought we. The first power to develop to maturity is a 
mastery over self. This offers a field of labor large enough for all 
of us for many years. Further, it is worth all the time and energy 
we can give to it; for self-mastery not only means power, it means 
peace and happiness. If happily we attain self-mastery, then we 
shall have a right to take our places among the masters of men. 
Thus successful,we shall be giving proof that we have judiciously 
used our originally bestowed talents and gained the “other five” ; 
and this will remove every possibility of being pronounced “unprofit- 
able.” 

That this end may be achieved, there is another passage in the 
Gospel applying this sobriquet to the servants of the Master which ' 
should be the frequent subject of our meditations, especially appro- 
priate at this time of the year, and at all times of spiritual renewal. 


But which of you having a servant plowing, or feeding cattle, will say 


1“Psychology,” vol. I, p. 126. 
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to him, when he is come from the field: Immediately go, sit down 
to meat: and will not rather say to him: Make ready my supper, and 
gird thyself, and serve me whilst I eat and drink, and afterwards thou 
shalt eat and drink? Doth he thank that servant, for doing the things 
which he commands him? I think not. So you also, when you shall 
have done all these things that are commanded you, say: We are un- 
profitable servants; we have done that which we ought to do (Luke 
xvii. 7-10). 





TESTIMONIAL LETTERS BEFORE 
ORDINATION 


By STanisLaus Woyrwop, O.F.M. 


All candidates for ordination, both secular and religious, must 
either in person or through others, manifest at an opportune time 
to their bishop, or to him who, in this matter, takes the place of the 
bishop, their desire to be ordained (Canon 992). 

This Canon appears new in its present form, yet the Church has 
had a similar provision, at least for candidates for major orders, 
since the Council of Trent; for in Session xxiii, chapter 5, De 
Reformatione, the Council prescribes that candidates for major 
orders approach the bishop one month before ordination formally 
to petition for admission to major orders. Canon 992 differs from 
the law of the Council of Trent in so far as it requires that can- 
didates for any orders (ad ordines promovendt) are to declare 
their intention to receive the orders. It further differs from the law 
of the Council in this, that the Code does not require the candidates 
personally to address the bishop, that they may do so through 
another; for instance, the rector of the seminary. The Code does 
not specify the time when this declaration of intention is to be 
made, but says that it should be at an opportune time, while the 
Council of Trent specified one month before ordination. This 
would be an appropriate time under the rule of the Code. 


TESTIMONIAL LETTERS 


Candidates for ordination, both secular and those religious who, 
in the matter of ordination, are governed by the law for seculars, are 
to procure the following testimonials : 

1. Testimonial of the last ordination, or, to receive first tonsure, 
certificates of Baptism and Confirmation. 

2. Testimonial of completion of the required courses of studies, 
as required for the various orders by virtue of Canon 976. 

3. Testimonial from the rector of the seminary as to good con- 
duct. If, by exception, a candidate has been permitted to pursue his 
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studies outside the seminary and has, as Canon 972 demands, been 
placed under the spiritual direction of a priest designated by the 
bishop, the testimonial of good conduct must be obtained from that 
priest. 


4. Testimonial from the Ordinary of the dioceses in which a 
candidate has lived long enough to contract a canonical impediment, 
This point is further explained in the following Canon (994). 


5. Testimonial from the major religious superior, if a candidate 
is a member of a religious organization (Canon 993). 


The purpose of the testimonials is to make certain of the good 
character of the candidates, so that the archdeacon may truthfully 
answer in the affirmative the question put by the bishop in the 
ordination rite: “Do you know that these candidates are worthy?” 
Following the instructions of St. Paul to Timothy (1 Tim. v. 22), 
not to ordain anyone cito; that is to say, without having investigated 
and tried his character, the Church has had laws from the first 
centuries forbidding bishops to ordain men without investigating 
their character with great care. 

The above mentioned testimonials are to be exhibited by all 
secular candidates. What about candidates from religious organ- 
izations? This much seems to be certain from the Code: that all 
perpetually professed religious in any Order or Congregation are 
by their very profession incardinated into the religious community 
and therefore not subject to the law of ordination for seculars, in 
reference to dimissorial letters and testimonials. 

Perpetually professed religious of any Order or Congregation 
need only the testimonial of good character, together with the testi- 
monials showing that they have successfully completed the required 
courses of studies, that they are perpetually professed members of 
the community, that they are regular members of the community in 
the diocese of the bishop to whom the superior sends them for 
ordination, that they are of proper age, free from canonical impedi- 
ments and that they have made the retreat demanded before ordina- 
tion. All these statements are to be made in the dimissorial letter 
by which the major superior requests the bishop to ordain the men 
of his community. 


During the three years’ period of temporary profession the Order 
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or Congregation may present its young men for tonsure and minor 
orders, not for major orders. (Cf. Canon 964, 3). 

The ordination of religious belonging to Congregations which 
have either no vows at all or only temporary vows, and the ordina- 
tion to major orders of temporarily professed religious belonging to 
any Order or Congregation (of sdlemn or perpetual simple vows) 
are governed by the laws of ordination of seculars. 

The reason why the Code does not demand that the candidates 
from religious communities exhibit the testimonials spoken of in 
Canon 993, 4 is because the Code, in Canon 544, obliges young men 
who enter a religious organization to study for the priesthood to 
present those testimonials before they are received into the novitiate. 
If a young religious is secularized or leaves the community at the 
expiration of his temporary vows, and a bishop adopts him and 
allows him to continue his studies in the diocesan seminary, it 
should not be necessary to obtain those testimonials a second time 
from all the dioceses where he has lived for six months or more 
after his fourteenth year of age; but the religious Order or Congre- 


gation should be requested to forward such testimonials to the 
bishop. Ifthe religious community did not preserve the testimonials, 
it seems sufficient to get a sworn statement from the superior who 
saw the papers and who can testify that they contained nothing 
which would bar the young man from ordination. 


SPECIAL RULES ABOUT TESTIMONIALS FROM DIOCESES OF 
TEMPORARY RESIDENCE OF CANDIDATES 


The time in which a candidate for ordination may contract a 
canonical impediment is, as a rule, three months for men in military 
service, for others six months, after puberty. The ordaining bishop, 
however, may, if he judges it advisable, demand testimonial letters 
for a shorter period of residence, and also for the time prior to 
puberty. 

If the local Ordinary has not sufficient information about the can- 
didate, either from his own observation or from the testimony of 
others, and is unable to testify that the candidate, during the time 
when he lived in his diocese, contracted no canonical impediment, 
or if the candidate has lived in so many dioceses that it becomes 
impossible or too difficult to get all the testimonials, the Ordinary 
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should at least make the candidate state under oath whether or not 
he has contracted a canonical impediment. (This oath is here called 
juramentum suppletorium, because it supplements the information 
obtained by inquiry). 

If the candidate, after the testimonials were obtained and before 
his ordination, again lived for three or six months in the same 
dioceses from which testimonials were obtained, new testimonials 
from the Ordinaries of those dioceses are necessary (Canon 994). 

The testimonials spoken of in this Canon are, of course, necessary 
only once; namely, before reception of first tonsure, unless the excep- 
tional case occurs that after reception of first tonsure or some of 
the minor orders a candidate was reduced to the state of a layman, 
and later on was again received by the bishop, in which case the 
new testimonials must cover the time subsequent to leaving the 
seminary. We saw before, that in religious communities young 
men studying for the priesthood must obtain these testimonials 
before they are received into the novitiate. 


TESTIMONIALS TO BE ISSUED BY RELIGIOUS SUPERIORS 


The religious superior in his dimissorial letters must testify not 
only that the men to be ordained have made the religious profession 
and are members of the community of the religious house in the 
diocese in which they are to be ordained, but he must also testify 
regarding the candidate’s course of studies and the other require- 
ments of the law. 

The bishop, having received these dimissorial letters, does not need 
other testimonials (Canon 995). 

Canon 585 states that by perpetual vows, either solemn or simple, 
a religious ipso facto loses the proper diocese which he had in the 
world. As a consequence, no bishop can ordain such a religious, 
except at the request of his religious superior. This request is to be 
made in the form of dimissorial letters, and they are to contain 
testimony to good character, freedom from irregularities and impedi- 
ments to ordination, completion of the requisite courses of studies 
and the retreat before ordination. Furthermore, the superior must 
testify that the candidate is a bona fide resident of the diocese, or 
rather of the religious house in the diocese; for unless there is a 
special privilege the superior is not free to send his men to any 
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bishop for ordination, but only to the bishop of the diocese where 
the religious is a bona fide resident. The superior may not, for the 
purpose of ordination only, transfer a subject from one diocese to a 
house in another diocese without the consent of the bishop of the 
diocese where the student properly belongs, that is to say, the monas- 
tery in which the Order or Congregation has its school of theology. 
Exceptions to this general rule are pointed out in Canon 966. 

A temporarily professed religious in any Order or Congregation 
in which solemn or perpetual vows are taken may be authorized by 
the religious superior to receive first tonsure and minor orders. 
Here arises the difficulty of determining to what diocese a tem- 
porarily professed religious belongs, if he is dismissed or leaves 
of his own accord, at the expiration of the period of temporary pro- 
fession. Canon 648 decides that when such a religious is dismissed, 
he is ipso facto reduced to the state of a layman. If, however, he 
leaves of his own accord at the end of the temporary vows, or is not 
admitted to solemn or to perpetual profession by the superior (which 
is a virtual dismissal) there is no rule in the Code to determine to 
what diocese he belongs. It seems certain, from Canons 585 and 
641, that such a religious does not lose his former diocese by taking 
temporary vows, but inasmuch as he did not receive tonsure or 
minor orders for any diocese, the religious superior authorizing his 
ordination, the proper bishop to whose diocese the religious belonged 
before he entered the community should not be bound to acknowledge 
him as a cleric of his diocese. It therefore depends on the good will 
and judgment of the bishop whether such a man will be admitted 
to the diocesan clergy. The case should not arise frequently, for 
according to Canon 976, sec. 1, neither a secular nor a religious is 
to receive first tonsure until he has begun the theological course of 
studies. In any case, it is not advisable to promote temporarily 
professed men to first tonsure or minor orders on account of these 
complications. 


EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES BEFORE ORDINATION 


All candidates, both secular and religious, must be subjected to 
a careful examination before ordination in reference to the order 
which they are to receive. 

Candidates for major orders must also undergo an examination 
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in reference to the respective courses in sacred theology which are 
required before reception of the various sacred orders. The bishop 
has the right to determine the method of examining, appoint the 
examiners and the subjects of sacred theology in which the exam- 
ination is to be made (Canon 996). 

The Council of Trent, Session xxiii, chapter 7, De Reformatione, 
had substantially the same law concerning the examination of all 
candidates, secular and religious. The bishop may, if he pleases, 
have the religious candidates examined by their own board of 
examiners, in which case the board acts as delegate of the bishop. 
The Code continues: 

This examination is to be conducted for both seculars and 
religious under the authority of the local Ordinary who by law has 
the right to ordain, or who issues dimissorial letters requesting 
another bishop to ordain his seminarians. The local Ordinary who 
by law has the right to ordain but requests another bishop to con- 
duct the ordination may, for a good reason, commit the examination 
to the ordaining bishop, if the latter is willing to take this burden 
on himself. 


The bishop who ordains non-subjects, either secular or religious 
candidates, who are sent to him with proper dimissorial letters, in 
which it is stated that the candidates have been duly examined as 
required by section 1 of this Canon and have been judged qualified, 
may rest satisfied with this attestation, but he is not obliged to do 
so. If he believes in conscience that a candidate is not qualified, he 
should not promote him (Canon 997). 


PUBLICATION OF NAMES OF CANDIDATES FOR MAJOR ORDERS 
IN THEIR PARISH CHURCH 


The names of the men to be promoted to any major order, with 
the exception of religious who have taken either solemn or simple 
perpetual vows, shall be publicly announced in the respective parish 
church of each candidate. The Ordinary, however, may in his judg- 
ment either dispense from this publication, or order that it be made 
also in other churches besides the proper parish church of the candi- 
dates. The Ordinary may also substitute for the publication an 
announcement posted at the door of the church, to be left there for 
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several days, among which there must be at least one Sunday or holy 
day of obligation. 

The publication is to be made on a day of obligation (Sunday or 
holy day) in the church, during the Mass or on another day and at 
another hour when there is a large gathering of the faithful in 
church. 

If the candidates have not been ordained within six months after 
the publication, it should be repeated, unless the Ordinary judges 
otherwise (Canon 998). 

The Council of Trent demanded this publication of the names of 
the candidates for major orders in their respective parish churches, 
but in many dioceses this law had in the course of time gone into 
desuetude. The Code again revived this law. The proper parish of 
a candidate is, as a rule, the parish in which his parents have their 
domicile or quasi-domicile. If both father and mother of the young 
man are dead and the man is twenty-one years of age, it may be 
difficult to decide which parish is his proper parish; for he may not 
have any domicile. There should be no difficulty in reference to this 
law, for the Ordinary has the right to dispense with the publication, 
or to have the names published in any other parish church where 
the candidate is well known. The Code continues: 

All the faithful are obliged in conscience to make known to the 
Ordinary or to the pastor before ordination any impediment to 
sacred orders of which they have knowledge (Canon 999). 

The bishop should order the pastor who made the publication, and 
also other priests, if it seems expedient to him, to inquire from 
trustworthy people about the life and character of the candidates for 
ordination and to transmit to the chancery office testimonial letters 
concerning the investigation and publication. 

The same Ordinary shall not neglect, if it seems necessary or 
useful, to make further investigations, even privately (Canon 1000). 


RETREAT BEFORE ORDINATION 


Men who are to be promoted to first tonsure and minor orders 
shall make a retreat for at least three full days; candidates for major 
orders shall make a retreat of at least six full days. If the candi- 
dates are to receive several major orders within six months, the 
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Ordinary may reduce the days of retreat before deaconship, not, 
however, to less than three full days. 

If, after the retreat, the ordination is, for any reason, delayed 
more than six months, the retreat shall be repeated; otherwise it is 
left to the judgment of the Ordinary whether or not the retreat is 
to be repeated. 

Religious are to make the spiritual exercises in their own house, 
or in any other appointed by their superior. Secular candidates 
shall make the retreat in the seminary or in some other ecclesiastical 
or religious house designated by the bishop. 

The superior of the house where the retreat was made shall testify 
to the bishop that the candidates made the retreat. In case of candi- 
dates from religious communities, their proper major superior 
shall testify to the fact (Canon 1001). 

The Code, for the first time in the history of church legislation, 
imposes the duty of making a retreat before ordination by a general 
law. The practice of preparing in a special manner by spiritual 
exercises for the reception of the various orders is not new in the 
Church. The holy Apostles gave us the first real example of 
special preparation for a special grace by spending the days between 
the Ascension of our Lord and the descent of the Holy Ghost in 
retirement and prayer. In the city of Rome there was a law from 
the year 1662 requiring candidates for major orders to prepare 
themselves by a retreat, and that law was extended to all the dioceses 
of Italy in 1682. Most dioceses had a similar law for men to be 
ordained, and it had practically become a universal custom long 
before the present Code legislated on the matter. 


PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


By BisHop J. S. Vaueuan, D.D. 
“Be Ye Holy” 


We have already considered several reasons why a priest should be 
holy and a true “man-of-God,” as the Holy Scriptures express it. 
Let us now consider some of the most important and practical means 
of securing holiness. Perhaps the first and the most obvious is 
prayer. 

Now prayer is of two different kinds. It may be chiefly vocal, 
such as the Divine Office, or it may be purely mental, such as medi- 
tation and contemplation. 

In this article we will confine ourselves to the subject of mental 
prayer, or meditation. This practice is strongly recommended by 
a thousand texts in Holy Scripture, and its admirable effects are 
portrayed again and again, in its inspired pages. “Blessed is the 
man that shall meditate on the law of God day and night,” says holy 
David, “He shall be like a tree which is planted near the running 
waters, which shall bring forth its fruit in due season; and his leaf 
shall not fall off; and all whatsoever he shall do shall prosper.” 
(Ps. i. 3). 

If, indeed, we accept the words of Holy Scripture and the teaching 
of the great saints of God, it must be confessed that it would be 
difficult indeed to exaggerate the immense importance and the extra- 
ordinary effect of mental prayer, or to measure by any human 
standard its exceedingly great power as an instrument of sanctifica- 
tion. The glorious canonized members of God’s Church, who are 
justly credited with a vastly larger measure of heavenly wisdom 
and of spiritual discernment than falls to the lot of us poor sinners, 
have both practiced it assiduously themselves, and urged its practice 
upon others. 

This sacred duty, which St. Paul impressed upon Timothy, with 
all the weight of authority of an inspired Apostle: “Haec meditare, 
in hic esto” —St. Bernard urged, with no less warmth on the pope of 
his day, i. e., Pope Eugene. “I fear for you, Eugene,” he wrote, 
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“lest omitting prayer and consideration, the multitude of affairs may 
bring you to a hard heart, which abhors not itself, because it per- 
ceives not.” Cardinal Bellarmine teaches that “It is morally impos. 
sible for anyone to live without sin, who neglects meditation. Gerson 
seems almost to repeat his words, when he says: “Absque meditg. 
tionts exercitio, nullus, secluso miraculo Dei speciali; ad rectissimam 
religionis Christianae normam pertinget.” 

On the other hand, St. Teresa declares that “No one who per- 
severes in mental prayer can continue to lead a bad or even an 
indifferent life. He will,” she writes, “either give up meditation, 
or else give up his evil life. The two cannot go on together.” The 
same idea, though expressed in somewhat different words, may be 
found in the writings of St. John Climacus, St. John Chrysostom, 
St. Bernard, St. Alphonsus de Liguori, St. Ignatius of Loyola, and 
a great many more, whom it would be tedious to mention. 

With such testimony before our eyes, it would evidently be the 
height of presumption for us to suppose that we shall ever be able 
to make any headway against our spiritual foes, or advance to any 
intimate union with God, unless we have recourse to frequent and 
earnest reflection upon divine things. 

But, even if the saints and other spiritual guides were silent on 
the point, I think our own reason (to say nothing of our experience), 
would soon convince us of the need of thoughtful consideration, 
since this need follows from the very nature and conditions of the 
task before us, as we shall now endeavor to point out. 

To begin with, we must remember that the true seat of all sanctity 
must be sought for in the will, and in the affections. The will is the 
source of all merit and of all demerit, so that we shall be, for all 
eternity, that which our will makes us. Now, man is so constituted 
that his will cannot move, except in obedience to some stimulus. It 
can no more act without one, than a sailing ship can advance through 
the ocean without the wind. Man’s will is free? Most certainly, but 
in what sense? It is free to choose between one motive and another. 
It is free to follow this attraction, rather than that, but it is by no 
means free to act, in the complete absence of all motive. Further, 
it must be borne in mind that a motive that is not perceived, and 
that never passes into the field of consciousness, may be the strongest 
imaginable in itself, but it will produce no effect and exercise 10 
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influence whatever on the mind that has not grasped it. It is an 
axiom, in philosophy, that “nihil volitum nisi cognitum”—nothing 
can be desired, unless it be known. To appreciate a thing of which 
one knows nothing, and to desire it ardently is an absolute impos- 
sibility. Hence, there is no doubt that the great and sublime truths 
of the spiritual world can never exercise any strong influence upon 
us, except in so far as they are perceived by our minds. And they 
can never become known as they should be, except by the direct 
and earnest application of the mind to their consideration. It is in 
this that the material world possesses such a stupendous advantage 
over the invisible world, in its ceaseless efforts to possess our souls, 
and to lead us captive. 

The visible world around us is full of attractions, which make a 
most direct and powerful appeal to our senses. Its pleasures and its 
amusements, its riches and its honors, its favors and its delights are 
visible, patent, obvious and palpable. So too are its pains and pen- 
alties, its poverty and disgrace. We may be careless, but these things 
provoke our attention. They thrust themselves upon our notice, 
whether we will it or not. We simply cannot help being conscious of 
their presence. They are far too self-asserting, too self-evident for 
us ever to live in forgetfulness of them. 

Now, with the spiritual world it is precisely the reverse. To most 
people the spiritual world is comparatively an unknown world. It 
is wholly invisible and impervious to the senses. So far from forcing 
itself upon our notice, or compelling our attention it keeps entirely 
out of view, and will never obtrude itself upon us at all. In short, 
it is so hidden, and so entirely out of reach of the eyes and the ears 
and of the other senses, that thousands actually pass through life, 
without realizing or acknowledging or even troubling about its 
existence. They are so occupied and so interested and deeply 
absorbed in the things of time, as to be wholly insensible of the only 
enduring things of eternity. Though day by day, tens of thousands 
of their fellow-creatures (men and women, like themselves), pass 
out of this world, and are summoned before the dread judgment 
seat of God, there to receive an irrevocable sentence, they seem in no 
way aware of it. They take no heed. Why is this? The reason is 
because there are no reporters in the heavenly law courts. There 
is no external evidence of their trial and condemnation, in the press. 
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Their daily paper does not give any account of the summing up of 
the supreme Judge, nor of the demeanor of the culprits. The conse- 
quence is that men of the world are not interested, and pay no heed, 
So that, if the inextinguishable flames of hell are inflicting excru- 
ciating torments upon these sinners, who are perhaps not even as 
guilty as themselves, the fact is not brought home to them in any 
way, and they remain quite unconcerned. 

With the punishments inflicted by the civil law, it is quite different, 
The hangman’s rope and the executioner’s sword they can see and 
understand, and they have no difficulty in realizing what hard 
labor and transportation and imprisonment for life mean. They are — 
careful, in consequence, to avoid incurring such penalties, and will 
not readily break the law of the land. But the law of God they will 
violate without hesitation. The divine commands, which should 
direct their most secret acts and control even their innermost 
thoughts, seem to them to be without any adequate sanction. They 
can detect no sign of punishment, by means of any of the senses. 
However intently they may watch, they cannot actually see sin, 
like some hideous disease, enter the soul and destroy its marvellous 
beauty, and render it utterly loathsome and hideous. They cannot 
actually see the Holy Spirit of God being driven forth from His 
tabernacle, to make room for the unclean spirit of evil, the devil. 
They are wholly incapable of gazing at the golden gates of paradise, 
as they swing to, and are barred and firmly locked against the soul, 
just sunk into grievous sin. 

All these changes, and a thousand others are taking place, all 
around us, but not even the greatest of them is perceived by the 
dull senses of man, and, as a consequence, such tremendous facts 
which would startle and arouse even the most callous, could he be 
made vividly conscious of them, pass unheeded and unnoticed. 

This is a lamentable state of things. What is the remedy? How 
is this appalling apathy to be dispelled? How are we to bring 
light to the blind, hearing to the spiritually deaf? The answer is 
plain. We must render the invisible visible. We must so.act as to 
bring these momentous truths within the field of consciousness. In 
one word, since we find it impossible to behold what concerns us so 
nearly, with the eyes of the body, we must open wide the eyes of 
the soul. That is to say, we must pause awhile, and recollect our- 
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selyes, and listen attentively and lovingly to the voice of God, and 
slowly and thoughtfully ponder over the sublime truths that He has 
made known to us, either directly, or by the teaching of His 
infallible Church. We must apply our minds to the task, until we 
can, in a measure, realize their meaning, and comprehend their 
intense reality and importance. Which, after all, is merely saying 
what all the saints and spiritual writers tell us; viz, we must 





meditate. 

Why is it, let me ask, that even a worldly-minded man, while lying 
on the point of death, judges so differently of the value of things, 
to what he does while in the hey-day of life and vigor? Well, the 
answer is, because then he is obliged to reflect. His bodily weak- 
ness, his failing senses, his pain and discomfort tell him (whether 
he will-or no), that the end is at hand, that his life is well nigh over, 
and that he must, in a few minutes, stand naked and alone before | 
the supreme Judge. Then he begins to acknowledge to himself, 
even though he had never admitted it before, that wealth and station 
and wide possessions and a great name, and troops of friends, and 
success in business, and all else he once prized so highly are but 
poor commendations, and of little worth, as a means of securing 
heaven, and a favorable sentence from the lips of the all-holy and 
impartial Judge. 

Certainly, the discovery is tardily made. It would have been more 
profitable to have made it earlier, while time for amendment still 
remained. Now, alas! it is perhaps too late. How different things 
would have been, had he been accustomed to meditate! “Oh! Death, 
thy judgment is right,” exclaims the great Saint Bernard. But to 
one who seriously meditates, the conclusions that are arrived at, 
under the influences of approaching death, may easily be reached 
even during the prime of life, and while there is yet full time to act 
up to them. If we are to make any real advance in virtue and per- 
fection, it is not enough that we should accept all the truths revealed 
to us, and that we should believe every doctrine taught by the 
Church. It is likewise necessary that we should, at least to some 
extent, appreciate and realize them. Now, to enable us to do this, 
is the special end and purpose of meditation. 

A year or two ago, a criminal lay under sentence of death, in an 
English jail, and was daily awaiting the hour of his execution. For 
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several months, he had lain in his prison cell, fully aware of his 
fate, yet he bore himself in a bold, careless and almost defiant 
manner, and seemed almost indifferent as to his terrible end. At last 
the fatal hour arrived, and as the prison clock struck eight, he was 
pinioned and led to the place of execution. Still he appeared wholly 
unmoved, and walked from his cell and through the prison yard, 
with a firm tread, and with an untroubled look until—well—unti 
suddenly turning a corner, his eyes all at once caught sight of the 
ghastly gallows, the dangling noose, the trap-door, and all the other 
awful paraphernalia, in readiness for the appalling tragedy. 

Then—on the instant—a complete change came over him. Every 
particle of color vanished from his cheeks; from head to foot he 
shook, with terror; and finally, wholly unnerved, he fell back 
swooning into the arms of the warders who accompanied him. 

Why this sudden change? It was all owing to the mental condi- 
tion of the criminal. It was merely the change from “believing” 
to “realizing.” 

The scene that met his gaze, as he turned the corner, made no 
fresh disclosure. It conveyed no new information; it told him 
nothing that he did not already know, from the time when the judge 
passed sentence. Then why this extraordinary alteration in his 
attitude and behavior? Why this unlooked-for fright, and loss of 
self-control? Who had uttered one word to alarm the unhappy 
culprit? No one. Again I say, the explanation is, that whereas 
before he merely believed, now he realized. The judge spoke to his 
inattentive ears. The gallows and the hempen cord, on the con- 
trary, spoke directly to his heart and innermost sense. The first 
simply stated the truth, but the second drove it right home. 

Now that is precisely the task and the chief purpose of regular 
and persevering meditation, on the invisible things of eternity. It is 
to drive these truths right home. By faith we merely know and 
accept them. By meditation, we render them, as it were, visible, 
actual and palpable. 

It has often been said, and with much truth, that there is no 
man living, however wicked, dissolute and perverse, who would not 
reform his life, could he be made to realize fully both the certainty 
and the severity of God’s judgments. Thus, for instance, were it 
possible to take even the most profligate and abandoned wretch in 
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the world, and place him on the borders of the “lake of inextinguish- 
able fire,’ spoken of by our Lord, in such a way that he could 
actually gaze upon and contemplate the excruciating agonies of the 
damned, and watch “the smoke of their torments rising for ever 
and ever before the throne of God,” there is no shadow of doubt 
that he would abandon his evil course and be converted and live 
holily. 

Now this is just what meditation is calculated to do, to a large 
extent, for those who rightly practise it. Meditation removes us, 
for the time, from the busy, noisy and distracting world in which 
we live, and, as it were, sets us down either on the brink of hell, or 
else at the foot of the cross on Calvary, where the mangled form of 
the eternal Son of God is stretched in agony for love of us, or 
perhaps at the glorious entrance of heaven, where myriads of 
angels and saints are rejoicing and waiting to welcome us in, or in 
view of some other striking scene, in the invisible world, where we 
may realize more vividly and grasp more firmly those important 
truths, which have only to be grasped in order to influence us and 
control our conduct. 

Unless, by means of meditation, these invisible scenes are made 
visible, they will leave no strong or lasting impression upon us, nor 
induce us to shape our lives in accordance with the dictates of true 
wisdom. Nothing indeed, but the daily habit of earnest reflection 
will ever stir our hearts, or arouse our souls to action, for nothing 
else can supply us with adequate motives. 


THREE GREAT Motives THAT MovE THE WoRLD 


If we look around upon the world, we shall find that, in the affairs 
of this life, men are being continually influenced and stirred into 
action, by a great variety of motives, but they may all be classed 
under one of three heads. They are urged to exert themselves, in 
every case, either through (1) fear of pain; (2) hope of gain, or else 
(3) love of wife or children, or someone dear to them. Thus 
a man will bestir himself and work hard for fear of poverty and 
want, and all that extreme poverty implies. Fear drives him on, 
and compels him to exert himself. Or it may be the hope of a high 
wage, or of a coveted position, or of fame and reputation that makes 
him willing and anxious to labor and toil. But, if it is neither the 
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fear of pain, nor the hope of gain, then he will be actuated by his 
love of wife, children or dependents. Out of love for them he will 
brace himself up to strenuous labor, so as to supply their needs and 
enable them to live. 

A little reflection will convince us that these are the three powerful 
motives that keep men, all over the world, busy and occupied, and 
ready to deny themselves. In every walk of life, and in every grade 
of society, wherever we find men applying themselves with energy 
and industry, and leading laborious lives, we shall invariably notice 
that they are moved by one or another of these three motives, some- 
times by all three at once. 

Now comes the important question. So far, we have been con- 
sidering these motives in the natural order. But, do not the self- 
same motives exist, only in an infinitely more intense degree, in the 
spiritual order? Most certainly they do. Let us take them one 
by one. 

1. The dread of pain. What pain can, for one moment, be com- 
pared to the pain of hell? 

2. The desire of gain. What are all the treasures of earth, what 
are all its pleasures and delights, compared to those of the blessed in 
heaven? 

3. The love of wife, children or friends. But, what love can 
compare with the love of God? What can compare with divine love, 
either in intensity or constancy or excellence? 

Thus, it is seen, at a glance, that not only have we all the motives 
in the supernatural order which exist in the natural order, but that 
we have them in an infinitely more intense measure. In fact, the 
difference between the temporal and the eternal is so great, that it can 
not be measured. There is literally no sort of comparison between 
them. The very utmost that the world can offer us, under any one 
of these three headings, is as nothing whatever, when set besides 
what God offers His faithful servants. 


Then, how does it arise that the weak, worldly motives produce 
such an amazing and prodigious effect upon the toiling, moiling 
multitudes in every land and in every clime, while the spiritual, - 


supernatural and vastly stronger motives scarcely produce any effect 
at all? 
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The answer is: Because the first are seen; the second are not 
seen. The first are realized; the second are not realized. The first 
lie well within the field of vivid consciousness; the second are 
allowed to remain forgotten, neglected, and as unheeded as though 
they had no existence whatsoever. 

For this deplorable state of things, there is but one remedy. We 
must bestir ourselves, and exert our mental faculties, and apply 
ourselves to earnest and persevering meditation. 





A FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


The fundamental principle affecting the whole spiritual life, and 
controlling the action of the human mind is a very simple one 
indeed, but of extreme spiritual interest. It is that a motive, how- 
ever strong, however well established, and however irresistible in 
itself, is not merely weak and utterly valueless to the mind it fails 
to reach, but it is simply no motive at all! In so far as its effect is 
concerned, it might just as well not exist. As we say in philosophy : 
“De non apparentibus et de non existentibus eadem est ratio.” So 
long as it remains unperceived by the mind, even the most cogent 
motive can no more stimulate it or quicken it into action, than 
uneaten food can stimulate or quicken the circulation of the blood. 
For, it is quite as essential in the case of the mind, as in the case of 
the body, that a certain process of assimilation and digestion should 
precede all vital action. This as regards the soul, means meditation, 
or what has been expressively and truly called “chewing the cud 
of thought.” 

It is in meditation that the soul is drawn near to God, it is then 
that God speaks to it with loving familiarity, and it is then, too, that 
the devout soul learns what its duties and obligations really are, as 
well as how to fulfil them all, in the proper manner. St. Bernard tells 
us that “Meditatio est, quae mentem purificat, regit affectus, dirigit 
actus, corrigit excessus, componit mores, vitam honestat et ordinat.” 
(De Consid. I, Ch. vit.) 

A priest who neglects this holy and necessary exercise lives in a 
world of phantoms and dreams, whereas he who assiduously prac- 
tises it, dwells in a most delightful land of deep reality. 


Let us, then, resolve to be faithful to mental prayer, and prove the 
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sincerity of our desire for holiness, and a closer union with God, 
by making a regular and constant use of this most powerful and 
efficacious means of acquiring both. Bishop Hedley truly says 
(‘“Retreat,” p. 155): “He who, because of his work, neglects his 
mental prayer, condemns his work to sterility, his intelligence to 
darkness, and his heart to the loss of the spiritual sense.” 





CASUS MORALIS 


Cooperation in False Worship 


By James F. Newcoms, J.C.D. 


Case. Father A is parish priest of a small town where there exists 
practically no prejudice against Catholics. This condition is due 
mainly to the pastor’s friendliness to non-Catholics, a good trait, but 
one which has led him into indiscretions that have begun to bother 
his conscience, which he now manifests to Father B, stating that (a) 
he has given regularly to non-Catholic collectors, never asking 
whether the money was to be used for church or for charitable 
purposes; (>) he has been a regular contributor towards the salary 
of the colored Baptist preacher, whose poverty has stirred his pity; 
(c) lately, on request, he has given some hosts to the ritualistic 
Anglican rector for the celebration of “mass” and the giving of 
“communion.” Father B states emphatically that Father A’s atti- 
tude of mind toward non-Catholics is wholly wrong, and that it has 
led him into material and sinful cooperation “ad ritus falsos.” 

Questions: (1) What are the general principles governing 
codperation in evil? (2) What is their bearing on false worship? 
(3) What is to be said of Father A’s actions and attitude? 

Solution. 1. Not taking into consideration that kind of codpera- 
tion that springs from scandal, inducement or connivance, codpera- 
tion in evil is the aiding of another, already determined to sin, in the 
act of sin. Such codperation is formal, if the codperator concurs in 
both evil intention and evil action, as in the case of a servant giving 
the keys of his master’s house to a thief with the express purpose 
of aiding the theft, material, if the cooperator concurs only in the evil 
action, as in the case of the servant who surrenders the keys of his 
master’s house to save his own life. Codperation can be immediate 
or mediate, the latter being concurrence in acts that precede or follow 
the evil, the former, concurrence in the evil act. He codperates 
immediately who helps a thief carry his booty, mediately, who opens 
a door to allow a thief to enter or leave. According to the measure 
of concurrence, mediate codperation can be more or less remote, 
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so that he who loans a ladder to a thief codperates more remotely 
than he who holds the ladder while the thief is ascending to commit 
theft. 

Formal cooperation in evil is sinful in itself, and, of course, never 
lawful. Per se material codperation is unlawful, but per accidens 
can be permitted. To be licit the act of the codperator must be 
(a) either good or indifferent in itself, and (b) placed on account 
of a cause grave in proportion to the evil committed, the proximity 
of the codperation, the necessity of the codperation and the obligation 
of preventing the evil; so that graver cause would be necessary to 
permit cooperation in murder than in theft, in the holding of a ladder 
for a thief than in loaning it, in burglary needing codperation than in 
burglary that does not need codperation. Likewise, codperation 
would be more easily excusable in laymen and non-officials than in 
priests and guardians of the law. 

Moralists agree that any kind of cooperation that is detrimental to 
Church or State is never licit. As to the licitness of immediate, 
material cooperation there is a difference of opinion, some restricting 
its lawfulness to coOperation in certain sins against justice ( Noldin 
li. 118), others extending it to those acts where the material codper- 
ator can act without at least implicitly intending the malice of the 
act (Tang. i. 186). Ordinarily, in the opinion of all theologians, 
immediate, material codperation is intrinsically evil. 

(Génicot i. 235, 535; Marc i. 517; Noldin ii. 116-119; Tangq. 
i. 183-197, etc.) 

2. These principles have the same bearing on false worship that 
they have on any other sin, for false worship, that is, worship other 
than that of the Catholic Church, whether its inspiration be 
paganism, Judaism, Mohammedanism, heresy or schism, is mate- 
rially sinful for all, and formally sinful for those not in good faith. 
Therefore, codperation in false worship, from the most remote, such 
as the act of labor in cutting stone for a pagan temple, to the most 
proximate, such as the actual “participatio in sacris,’ is sinful, 
according to the measure of concurrence and of necessity. 

To apply the principles of codperation in evil to false worship, it is 
never lawful to codperate formally in false worship; for such 
codperation would be intrinsically evil and, of course, a grievous sin 
against faith. Non-Catholics, who are always looking for weaken- 
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ing of attitude on the part of the Church in this matter, can be 
referred with profit to C. I. C., 1258, and to the Acta, xi, page 309, 
sq., and page 317. Further, it is never lawful to codperate in false 
worship, although only materially, to the detriment of the Church; 
for that would be intrinsically evil, possibly considered “in con- 
temptum fide.” It is never lawful to codperate materially and imme- 
diately, unless the cause be the gravest, the fear of the serious conse- 
quences of non-coOperation grave, and the non-assent to the tenets 
of the false worship be evident. Such a case might occur in pagan 
countries, where tribute is exacted from all, pagans and Christians, 
for pagan festivals which have a religious character. (vide Res. S. 
Of., April 21, 1847, in Coll. 1751). 

3. (a) Father A must be discriminate in giving money to non- 
Catholic collectors. If he continues to donate to non-Catholic chari- 
ties, provided he is sure that he does not cause scandal and that his 
donations will not be used to pervert Catholics, there may be no 
great harm done, especially since the end of non-Catholic charitable 
organizations is usually not primarily religious, but social, civic or 
philanthropic, so that giving money to them can hardly be called 
immediate, material codperation in false worship. In many parts of 
America, Catholics and non-Catholics count on each other’s help, 
and, if Catholics ceased to give, a sudden reaction would be noticed. 
Father A’s direct gift to non-Catholic churches would be inexcusable, 
however, for that would be immediate, material and proximate 
cooperation, without a sufficient cause. (Lehmkuhl, i. 660). 

(b) Donating towards the salary of the colored preacher is like- 
wise material, immediate and proximate codperation without excus- 
ing cause, and must scandalize even the preacher, if he knows any- 
thing of Catholic principles. If Father A’s heart is bleeding for the 
poor preacher, he might give him some work to do and then pay him 
for that, but not for his preaching. 

(c) If moralists hold that even the sale of articles for use in non- 
Catholic worship demands good cause to be licit, and if they demand 
graver cause by how much the more necessary to non-Catholic wor- 
ship the article is, a fortiori, the gravest of reasons would hardly 
excuse from sinfulness the giving of hosts by a Catholic priest to a 
Protestant preacher, especially if he knew that they were to be used 
in the Anglican “mass.” No reason imaginable would make licit 
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such an act. Father A might make his friendship for the rector serye 
as a reason, but it would have been a greater act of friendship had he 
enlightened the rector on the reason for the impossibility of granting 
his request. 

To say the least, Father A’s attitude is one of weakness. He has 
allowed his sentimentality to run away with not only his theological 
sense, but with the good sense we hope God gave him at birth. He 
seems to have forgotten that the ideal of the Church is aloofness 
from the world on the part of her children in matters religious, 
political and civil, and that that ideal is based on Apostolic precepts, 
patristic warnings, ancient tradition, bitter experience and common 
sense. The Church is not of the world, but we, her children, are 
living in the world, so, for our own advantage and that of the 
world, the Church allows us to cooperate in things civil and political, 
concessions that depend on expediency. In religious matters there 
will never be made any concession, for the one true Church cannot 
cooperate in the negation of truth with those who deny truth. 





LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monks or BuckFrast ABBEY 


The Mass (Continued) 


THE SEQUENCE 


On certain occasions, of a penitential nature, the alleluia is omitted 


and its place is taken by a tract—psalmuus tractatus. Such days are the 
ember days out of Paschal time, Requiem Masses and all days from 
Septuagesima until Holy Saturday. On the latter day, however, 
the tract follows upon the alleluia which has been only just restored 
to us after the long silence of Lent. The name is derived from some 
peculiarity in its musical execution, that is, it used to be sung rather 


slowly—trahendo—with a certain dignity and deliberation. 

The Sequence follows close upon the alleluia. It owes its origin 
to the long series of notes, to which the last syllable of that word is 
sung, the jubilus, as it is called. The jubilus is, according to St. 
Augustine, “vox quaedam exultationts sine verbis, ita ut appareat 

ipsa voce gaudere . . . quasi repletum nimio gaudio 
non posse explicare verbis quod gaudet.” (In Ps. xcix.) 

“When we sing, Alleluia, jubilamus magis quam canimus,’ says 
Rupert of Deutz, “and we hold one short syllable of this venerable 
word the while the voice sings several neums, that so the mind of 
the listener may be filled with wonder, and raised to where the Saints 
shall rejoice in glory and shall be joyful in their beds.” (De div. off. 
i. 35). 

St. Bonaventure assigns the same reason to the prolonged melody 
on the last syllable of alleluia: “We are wont to sing many notes 
on the letter a which terminates Alleluia, because the joy of the 
Saints in heaven is interminable and ineffable.” (Expos. Miss. ii.) 

Great joy, like great sorrow, is inarticulate. Do we not likewise 
daily hear children sing by the hour without articulating a word? 
The apparently inarticulate jubilus of the alleluia is but the mani- 
festation of the joy of God’s children rejoicing in spe, while waiting 
and longing for the day when they shall rejoice in re. “That joyful 
sound, jubilatio, which singers call sequence, brings to our mind that 
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state when there will be no need of words for speech, but mind wil] 
commune with mind by a direct manifestation of its innermost 
thoughts” (Amalar. De eccl. off. iti. 16). 

The long sustained singing—perhaps a more accurate description 
would be to say “trilling”’—of one syllable, demanded a great effort 
and much breath, azrvedua in Greek, whence the transition to newm 
was easy. We must also bear in mind that the introduction of lines, 
or staves, is of comparatively recent date. The only musical nota- 
tion known for many centuries consisted solely in certain signs, or 
accents, written above the text that was to be sung. When these 
accents were in great number, without any text, and only serving 
as an indication how one syllable was to be drawn out, or trilled, 
they proved a great strain on the singer’s memory, and differences 
in execution arose easily enough when the chant was performed by 
many. So already in the ninth century certain words came to be 
written under the notes, or neums, of the alleluia jubilus. In other 
words the jubilus came to be “farced.”’ At first these additions were 
only prose compositions, hence their name, prosa. From the twelfth 
century these proses became more elaborate, in fact, they vied with 
the more stately hymns of the Church, though always retaining their 
native simplicity and a naive homeliness both in conception and 
expression. 


The earliest composer of sequences—so called because they follow 
upon the alleluia—appears to be Notker Balbulus, a monk of the 
celebrated Abbey of St. Gallen, who died in 912. He got the idea 
from a monk who had come to St. Gallen from Jumiéges in Nor- 
mandy. This monk had with him an office book in which words 
had been written under each of the notes, or at least each neum, of 
the alleluia jubilus, perhaps merely to assist the memory of the 
cantors. This was enough to inspire Notker with the idea of a 
number of lengthy compositions, all of which were but a develop- 
ment, sequence, and expression of those feelings of holy joy which 
had been excited by the singing of the alleluia. 

Sequences became exceedingly popular in the Middle Ages, at 
least in England, France and Germany. Rome was very slow in 
admitting them and Spain never did so at all. The composition of 
sequences became, at one time, the fashion. They were composed 
not only for use at Mass, but for other occasions as well. 
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The best and most popular author of sequences is undoubtedly 
Adam of St. Victor, in the twelfth century. His sequences strike, 
at times, a very deep note: he maintains a high level both of thought 
and expression and rarely, if ever, falls into the platitudes and 
trivialities which disfigure so many compositions of that kind and 
period. Guéranger calls him the greatest poet of the Middle Ages. 
“The exquisite art and variety with which his verse is managed and 
his rhymes disposed, their rich melody . . . most of all, the 
evident nearness of the things which he celebrates to his own heart 
of hearts—all these and other excellencies render him, as far as my 
judgment goes, the foremost among the sacred Latin poets of the 
Middle Ages. He may have no single poem to vie with the austere 
beauty of the Dies irae, nor yet with the tearful passion of the 
Stabat Mater . . . but then it must not be forgotten that these 
stand well nigh alone in the name of their respective authors” (Arch- 
bishop Trench, “Sacred Lat. Poetry”). The best edition of Adam’s 
works is Gautier’s, who published 106 sequences, which he proves 
to be from the pen of the Victorine. In 1881 the Rev. Digby 
Wrangham, M.A., a Yorkshire clergyman, published these 
sequences, together with a very fine translation in which the metre 
and rhymes of the original are preserved as much as this is possible. 
Whatever we may think of medieval poetry, assuredly the work of 
Adam of St. Victor deserves to be better known than it is. To men- 
tion it only in passing our popular hymn books would be very much 
rejuvenated and rendered more interesting were we to draw upon 
this rich store house of melodious verse for the entire cycle of the 
Church’s calendar. 

In the Roman Missal of to-day only five sequences survive out of 
the immense number of such compositions which have come down 
to us from the Middle Ages. The Council of Trent (1545-1563), 
decided on a reform, or revision, of the Missal of the Latin Church, 
with a view to a return to pristine simplicity and, if possible, 
uniformity throughout the Latin rite. A commission was appointed, 
but it only terminated its labors during the pontificate of Pius V. 
On July 14, 1570, the holy Pontiff published the Bull which we still 
read at the beginning of our Missals. It commands that “Mass 
shall be sung or said according to the rite, manner, and standard, 
which is given in this Missal, nor in celebrating shall anyone dare 
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to add or recite other ceremonies or prayers than those that are 
contained herein.” The ideal that the commission steadily kept 
before its eyes was a return to sober and stately antiquity. So the 
ornate accretions of the latter centuries of the Middle Ages went by 
the board, and with them the innumerable proses and sequences 
which had ended by unduly lengthening the Mass without any com- 


pensating addition to its beauty or impressiveness; all but five, but 
these undoubtedly the best, and worthy to be retained. They were 
retained solely on their intrinsic merits, not at all with a view to lend 
an added solemnity to the days on which they are recited. The five 
are: the sequences of Easter, Pentecost and Corpus Christi, the 
Stabat Mater and the Dies irae. The Victimae paschali is the work 
of Wipo, chaplain to the Emperors Conrad II and Henry III, so 
that it dates back as far as the eleventh century. 

The Veni Sancte Spiritus has been attributed to various authors, 
but it is now almost beyond doubt that the great Pope Innocent III 
composed it. 

St. Thomas is, of course, the author of the Lauda Sion. 

The ever popular Stabat Mater is the work of Jacopone da Todi. 
After the death of his wife, Jacopone, who had been a lawyer, 
became a member of the Franciscan Order, in which he led a most 
austere and holy life. In his contempt of all things worldly he 
castigated rather too freely the manners of monks and priests and 
even Popes. At one time he was excommunicated by Boniface VIII, 
whose opponent he had been. He died a most holy death, in the 
midnight hour of Christ’s Nativity, as the priest at the altar intoned 
the Gloria in excelsis Deo, in the year 1306. By the end of the same 
century the Stabat Mater was exceedingly popular though it only 
found a place in the Roman Missal in 1727, when Benedict XIII 
extended to the universal Church the Feast of the Seven Dolors of 
our Lady. 

The Dies irae is rightly attributed to Thomas of Celano, the friend 
and first biographer of St. Francis. Originally an extraliturgical 
poem describing the terrors of the last day of the world, it became 
the sequence of Requiem Masses as early as the thirteenth century. 
The last verses, beginning with “Lacrymosa dies illa”’ were added 
to the original poem in order to render it more suitable to its new use. 

Our Easter sequence, as we have seen, is the composition of the 
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chaplain of Conrad II and Henry III. Apparently he is the author 
not only of the text, but likewise of the noble melody to which it is 
sung. In respect of the latter we may make our own the words of 
Dr. Fortescue: “The clanging melody (like the blare of trumpets), 
is one of the very finest pieces of plainsong that we have. It seems 
the perfect musical expression of Easter and its immemorial connec- 
tion with the words makes it almost incredible that anyone should 
ever want to replace it by a modern composition.” (‘““The Mass,” 
p. 276, note. ) 

During the Middle Ages, in many places our sequence was used 
in a dramatic presentment of the mystery of the Resurrection. Some 
boys, representing the angels, Mary Magdalen and the other holy 
women, went to the Easter sepulchre at the end of Matins, singing 
in dialogue form the various episodes of the early hours of the first 
Easter Sunday. Into this dialogue were woven the verses of the 
Victimae paschali, the whole being followed by the singing of the 
Te Deum and the solemn office of Lauds. 

The first strophes of our sequence call upon Christians to praise 
our paschal Victim, that guileless Lamb which has brought about a 
reconciliation between us sinners and our outraged Father. We 
have here an allusion to Apoc. v.6: “And I saw . . . a lamb 
" standing, as it were slain. . . .” And again, v. 9: “Thou art 
worthy, O Lord, to take the book and to open the seals thereof: 
because thou wast slain and hast redeemed us to God in thy 
Es 


Mors et vita duello conflixere mirando 
Dux vitae mortuus regnat vivus. 


The tremendous single combat between Christ, the “author of 
salvation (in Greek apynyes, prince, dux) ended, apparently, in the 
discomfiture of the Lord of life. But His very defeat was for Him 
the hour of victory and in the moment when death seemed to 
“T am the First and the 


oF 6€ J 


triumph,” “absorpta est mors in victoria.’ 
Last, and alive and was dead, and behold I am living for ever and 
have the keys of death and hell” (Apoc. i. 17, 18). Dux vitae 
mortuus regnat vivus! 

Turning abruptly to Mary Magdalen, the poet bids her relate 
what befell her on the way and what she saw at the sepulchre. The 
“apostle of the apostles” replies by narrating how she found the 
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tomb empty, how angels affirmed His Resurrection, above all that 
she has seen the glory of the risen Saviour: “et gloriam vid; 
resurgentis.” Finally, she breaks forth into that sublime confession 
of faith, at a moment when the apostles were still wavering: “Syr- 
rexit Christus spes mea’; at the same time reminding the eleven of 
the words of the Master: “After I shall be risen again, I will go 
before you into Galilee” (Mark xiv. 29). 

Speaking once more in the name of the Church, the poet also 
proclaims his faith in the fundamental mystery of our religion: 





Scimus Christum surrexisse a mortuts vere. 


The revisers having definitely dropped the lines with which our 
sequence concluded during many centuries, 
Credendum est magis soli Mariae veract 
Quam Judaeorum turbae fallaci, 
we now end on a note of humble supplication to our glorious 
King : 
Tu nobis, victor, Rex, miserere. 

“Tf,” says St. Ambrose, “Christ is merciful to the thief in the 
hour of His crucifixion, He will be even more inclined to mercy 
towards the Christian in the hour of His Resurrection. If in the 
hour of His humiliation He conferred so great a boon upon him 
who confessed His Divinity, what will not the glory of the Resur- 
rection procure for us?” “Largior enim ad praestandum solet esse, 
sicut ipsi scitis, laeta victoria, quam addicta captivitas’ (Hom. 
lii. 2 in Pasch). 

(To be continued ) 





COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


Distinction Between “Impediment” and “Case” 
in the New Code 


In Vol. XXIII, No. 2, of THe Homiretic anp PasToraL REVIEW 
we find the following question proposed for solution : “Why is the word 
‘impediments’ employed in Canon 1043, and the word ‘cases’ in Canon 
1045?” The answer given does not seem to be very illuminating but, 
on the contrary, misleading. The writer of the response seems to 
confuse the terms impediment and case, and uses them promiscuously, 
although he prefaces his solution with the statement that “the terms 
impediments and cases are not synonymous.” May I offer the follow- 
ing suggestion ? 

I agree fully with the author that these two words are not synony- 
mous. This, I think, can readily be seen if we read the Canons under 
consideration in the query; 1. e., Canons 1043, 1044 and 1045, especially 
the last part of Canon 1045, which states that “in the same circum- 
stances, all those mentioned in Canon 1044 have the same faculties as 
the Ordinaries of places (1%. e., to dispense from all impediments men- 
tioned in Canon 1043, public or occult) but only in occult cases, . . .” 
etc. If the terms were synonymous, why should the legislator con- 
fuse our minds by a statement of this kind? The law is supposed to 
be a brief and exact expression of the mind of the lawgiver. Why, 
then, if the terms were synonymous, does the law use both these terms 
in such a way, when it would have been much clearer and simpler to 
say that “in the same circumstances, all those mentioned in Canon 
1044 have the same faculties as the Ordinaries of places when the 
impediments are occult”? 

Granted, then, as the writer of the response says, that the terms are 
not synonymous, we cannot admit a promiscuous interchange of these 
words without at the same time admitting the possibility and great 
probability of much confusion. The following will bear out my state- 
ment more forcibly and clearly. 

The definition given in response is erroneous. The author says 
there: “A marriage impediment may be either public or secret; when 
it is publicly known or public from its very nature; e. g., consanguinity, 
the Code refers to it as a public case of impediment, when secret, the 
Code refers to it as an occult case of impediment.” In the first place, 
if we are to consider the New Code as our rule, we must apply Canon 
1037 in defining a public and occult impediment. That Canon reads: 
“Publicum censetur impedimentum quod probari in foro externo potest; 
secus est occultum.” Accordingly, an impediment is to be considered 
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public when it can be proved in the external forum; otherwise it must 
be considered occult. But proofs in the external forum may be fyr- 
nished by witnesses, by official documents, etc., even though the impedi- 
ment be not publicly known. One would scarcely say that an impedi- 
ment is publicly known just because it is known to two witnesses. Nor 
could one say that such an impediment is publicly known just because 
it can be proved by the baptismal records of the two parties, if no one 
else knows about it. Yet, in both these cases the impediment is a 
public one, according to Canon 1037. Of course, if an impediment is 
publicly known it is also, as a rule, a public impediment (if those who 
know of it can prove it). But the point I wish to make here is that an 
impediment may be public and still not be publicly known and, that 
not only those impediments, which are publicly known, are to be con- 
sidered public impediments, but all that can be proved in the external 
forum of the Church. 


Again, under the New Code there is no mention of impediments 
public “ex natura sua.” This was true under the old legislation, but 
it cannot be upheld now. Canon 1037 gives the definition with regard 
tc all impediments, since no restrictions are made therein. “Ergo, ubi 
lex non distinguit, nec nos distinguere debemus.” ‘True, such impedi- 
ments as consanguinity, affinity, etc., will also now be generally public, 


but that does not change the rule. And could we not find even such 
impediments, where sufficient proof in the external court might be want- 
ing? Take, for an example, the adulterous child. Who could prove the 
consanguinity existing between this and another person when both father 
and mother are dead and the baptismal records (if they contained the 
fact) destroyed? In consequence, such an impediment, which used to 
be public “ex natura sua” would now be considered an occult impedi- 
ment. 


What are we to understand by a public case and an occult case? 
The Code tells us nothing in the section treating of matrimony and so 
the old question remains just as unsolved as before. Doctor Petrovits, 
in his “The New Church Law on Matrimony” (1921), says of this: 
“When a case is to be regarded as public or as occult is a question 
whose solution is yet pending. In the past the Sacred Penitentiaria 
made the publicness or the occultness of an impediment dependent on 
the size of the village or city, and on the number and disposition of the 
individuals who were aware of its presence. Though the question was 
never solved with mathematical precision, it was a generally accepted 
theory that if in a village only six and in a city only eight persons were 
aware of the impediment, it could still be considered occult. It would, 
perhaps, not be out of place to apply to public and occult cases the 
same principle which formerly decided the publicness or the occultness 
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of an impediment.” (p. 97). This, to me, seems to be a very satisfactory 
solution of the matter in hand. If there is a distinction between 
impediment and case, we cannot solve the publicness and occultness of 
cases by Canon 1037, which treats only of impediments. How then? 
When are other matters in the Code considered public and occult? 
Here we have a parallel in Book V of the Code, which treats of 
crimes. The occultness and publicness of crimes is decided by most 
authors in the same manner as Dr. Petrovits defines a public and occult 
case. May we not, therefore, seek this parallel and use those definitions 
also with regard to a case in matrimony? The use of this interpreta- 
tion of cases united with the definitions of “public and occult impedi- 
ments” will make the law under Canons 1043-1045 very clear. Let us 
apply it and see. 
1. Possunt Ordinarti locorum, sub clausulis in fine Can. 1043 Statutis, 
dispensationem concedere super omnibus impedimentis de quibis in cit. 
Can. 1043, quoties impedimentum detegatur, cum iam omnia sunt parata 


ad nuptias, nec matrimonium, sine probabili gravis mali periculo, differi 
possit usque dum a Sancta Sede dispensatio obtineatur. 

2. Haec facultas valeat quoque pro convalidatione matrimonit iam 
contracti, st idem periculum sit in mora nec tempus suppetat recurrendi 
ad Sanctam Sedem. 

3. In tisdem rerum adiunctis, eadem facultate gaudeant omnes de 
quibus in Can. 1044, sed solum pro casibus occultis in quibus ne loci 
quidem Ordinarius adiri possit, vel nonnist cum periculo violationis 
secreti (C. 1045). 


According to the definitions of cases and impediments suggested 
above, part three of this Canon would be solved in the following 
manner : 


“Under the same circumstances (mentioned in part 1) all those 
spoken of in Canon 1044 enjoy the same faculty (7. e., of dispensing 
from all impediments mentioned in Canon 1043, whether public or 
occult), but only in occult cases (7. e., when not more than six know 
it in a village or small town, or when not more than eight persons are 
aware of the impediment in a city), presupposing that recourse cannot 
be had to the Ordinary of the place on account of danger in delay or 
on account of the danger of violating the secret.” 

In answer to the query given in that number of THe HomILetic AND 
PastorAL RevIEW mentioned above, we might give the following 
answer : “In Canon 1044 pastors are given faculties to dispense, under 
the circumstances spoken of, from all impediments of Canon 1043, 
whether the case be occult or public. Here, however, in Canon 1045 
their faculties are restricted to occult cases. In consequence it would 
be erroneous to say that ‘the restrictions attached to the priest’s power 
limit the faculty to cases where the impediment is occult,’ since the 
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law expressly states ‘pro casibus occultis’ and not ‘pro impedimentis 
occultis.’ ” 
Let others give their opinions and suggestions. 


Cuas. J. KoupErka, J.C.L., 
St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, Wis. 


P. S—After having written these lines I find a similar solution of 
this question in the third number (1922), of the Theologisch-prak- 
tische Quartalschrift in an article by P. Gerard Oesterle, O.S.B., of 
St. Anselm’s, Rome. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


NATIONAL EuCHARISTIC CONGRESS IN BRAZIL 


The Holy Father writes to the Cardinal Archbishop of Rio de 
Janeiro and the entire episcopate of Brazil on the occasion of the 
next national Eucharistic Congress to be held in the city of Rio de 
Janeiro. The Pope encourages the bishops to make this Congress a 
most solemn demonstration in honor of Christ in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment; for there is nothing more effective in promoting all virtues 
than the cult of the Holy Eucharist. (Letters of His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XI, Aug. 10, 1922; Acta Apostolicae Sedis, vol. xiv, p. 543). 


PONTIFICAL ORIENTAL INSTITUTE Is To BE JOINED TO THE 
BisLicaL INSTITUTE IN ROME 


The Holy Father writes to the Most Reverend Vlodimir Le- 
dochowski, Superior General of the Jesuit Fathers, to inform him 
that the Holy See desires the Oriental Institute, founded by Pope 
Benedict XV, to be housed in the building of the Biblical Institute 
in Rome. Inadequate facilities in the present location of the Ori- 
ental Institute make the change necessary. Pope Pius X put the 
Biblical Institute in charge of the Jesuit Fathers, and Pope Pius XI 
requests the Superior General to take charge also of the Pontifical 
Oriental Institute. (Letters of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, Sept. 
14, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. xiv, p. 545). 


FOUNDATION OF CERTAIN CONVENTS OF Nuns Havinc SOLEMN 
Vows 


The S. Congregation of Religious was consulted on the follow- 
ing question: Some convents of nuns have solemn vows by virtue 
of their rule or constitution, but by a ruling of the Holy See, the 
nuns may take only simple vows in some countries. Now, if such 
a convent sends some nuns to establish a new convent in a place 
where the ruling of the Holy See does not apply, the following 
questions arise: 

I. Whether the vows in the new convent, already founded or 
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to be founded, are to be considered solemn according to common 
law? Answer: Yes, they are solemn, provided the Beneplacitum 
Apostolicum is obtained for the foundation. 


2. Whether these nuns may establish new convents in other 
places without the Beneplacitum Apostolicum? Answer: No, and 
the Holy See should be asked for a sanatio of the convents already 
established without the Beneplacitum. 


3. Whether a convent of nuns having solemn vows and Papal 
enclosure, when transferred to another place, retains solemn vows 
and Papal enclosure? Further, when a convent of nuns who orig- 
inally had solemn vows, but who, by a ruling of the Holy See for 
certain countries, could take only simple vows, is transferred to a 
place or country where that ruling does not apply, have the nuns 
solemn or simple vows? The S. Congregation gives no answer 
to these two points, but orders that recourse to the Holy See is 
to be had in each of these cases. (S. Congregation of Religious, 
Oct. 11, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. xiv, p. 554). 


MEMORIAL TABLETS TO THE DEAD PLACED IN CHURCHES 


The S. Congregation of Rites was requested to decide whether 
it is lawful to place in churches and crypts used for divine worship 
memorial tablets with inscriptions and the names of the faithful 
departed whose bodies are not and cannot be buried there, according 
to Canon 1205, sec. 2, of the Code. Answer: Such tablets may not 
be displayed in churches and crypts. (S. Congregation of Rites, Oct. 
20, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. xiv, p. 556). 


RINGING OF SMALL BELL AT SANCTUS AND ELEVATION IN SOLEMN 
HiGH AND PONTIFICAL MASSES 


While the rubrics direct that a small bell is to be sounded at the 
Sanctus and at the elevation in Low Masses, there is nothing said 
about the ringing of a bell at High, Solemn High and Pontifical 
Masses. The S. Congregation of Rites says that the bell should be 
sounded also at these Masses and that churches which follow a 


contrary custom should introduce the ringing of a small bell, accord- 
ing to an almost universal custom. However, if they have some 
other suitable instrument to replace the bell, they may retain it. 
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(S. Congregation of Rites, Oct. 25, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. 
xiv, p- 557). 


MissA Pro PopuLo OBLIGATORY IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Apostolic Delegation at Washington, D. C., has announced 
the following decree of the Holy See in reference to parishes in the 
United States and the obligation to say Mass for the congregation: 

Under date of March 20, 1921, the Apostolic Delegation sub- 
mitted the following dubium to the Committee for Authentic In- 
terpretation of the Code: 1. For the erection of a parish which 
has not the character of a benefice, is it necessary that the Ordinary 
issue a formal decree declaring explicitly that he erects a certain 
district into a parish? or (2), is it sufficient that, having divided 
a certain territory into several districts, the respective limits of 
which are definitely indicated, he assigns to each district a rector 
to take charge of the people and the church thereto pertaining, ac- 
cording to Canon 216, I and 3? 

Under date of Sept. 26, 1921, the Committee answered in the 
negative to the first part,—namely, that no special or formal decree 
of erection is required. To the second part of the question the an- 
swer was in the affirmative,—namely, that it is sufficient for the 
erection of a parish that the Ordinary define the territorial limits 
and assign a rector to the people and the church within the limits 
fixed. 

The Delegation further asked whether after the promulgation of 
the Code a special decree on the part of the Ordinary was neces- 
sary to constitute as canonical parishes those which, previous to the 
promulgation of the Code, had been established in the manner de- 
scribed in the second part of the dubium as set forth above. The 
answer was that no decree is necessary and that such parishes be- 
came canonical parishes ipso facto on the promulgation of the Code. 

The Missa pro Populo must, therefore, be said by the pastors of 
such parishes on the prescribed days. (Apostolic Delegation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Nov. 10, 1922.) 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O. F. M. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN IMPEDIMENTS AND CASES, OR, THE Con- 
FESSOR’Ss PowER OF DISPENSATION FROM MARRIAGE 
IMPEDIMENTS IN PERPLEXING CASES 

Question. Canon 1045 gives far-reaching faculties to the Ordinary in cases 
where a marriage impediment is discovered when all preparations have been 
made for the marriage and it is too late to get a dispensation from the Holy 
See. Section 2 of that same Canon gives these faculties to the bishop also for 
cases where the marriage was contracted invalidly on account of some diriment 
impediment, and where there is danger in delaying the validation of the marriage 
until a dispensation from the Holy See can be obtained. Finally, section 3 of 
the same Canon states that confessors and other priests mentioned in Canon 
1044 have the same faculties as the bishop in cases where there is no time to 
approach the bishop, but the faculty is limited to casus occultt tantum. Now 
will you please explain what is meant by the casus occulti? From an answer to 
a question on this point in the November issue of THe Homitetic Anp Pas- 
TORAL Review one might conclude that the casus occulti are identical with 
impedimenta occulta. Is there a distinction between occult cases and occult 
impediments? for on the understanding of these terms depends the understand- 
ing of the extent of the priest’s power in the cases mentioned in Canon 1045. 

SACERDOS. 

Answer. There are authors who hold that the term casus occultt 
covers also impediments which are of their very nature public, such 
as consanguinity, affinity, spiritual relationship and other impedi- 
ments, as long as these impediments are actually unknown among 
the people. We hesitated to understand casus occultt in that sense. 
When we wrote that impediments are either actually public.or they 
are public by their very nature we had in mind the law of the 
Code which classifies impediments as public and occult by saying, 
in Canon 1037: “An impediment is considered public if it can be 
proved in the external forum, otherwise it is occult.” We have 
been criticized for alluding to the former distinction of impediments 
de facto vel natura sua publica, nevertheless those impediments which 
in the former Canon Law were considered as public of their very 
nature are of such a character that they can, as a rule, be proved in 
the external forum and are therefore public impediments under the 
Code. If the exceptional case should happen that an impediment 
which ordinarily can be proved in the external forum cannot be 
proved in a particular case, the impediment is occult. 

Writers who hold that the terms casus occulti and impedimenta 
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occulta do not mean the same rely, to a great extent, on the two 
different terms used in Canon 1045, in section 1 the word impedi- 
menta and in section 3 the word casus. It is questionable whether 
the term “casus’’ alone is sufficiently definite in law to make it the 
basis for an important distinction. It seems to us that it is here 
merely used in the same sense as “circumstance” ; for circumstances 
may make an impediment occult; namely, it could not be proved in 
the external forum. 

What constitutes a public and what constitutes an occult impedi- 
ment is clearly stated in the Code, Canon 1037, according to which 
all impediments which can be proved in the external forum are 
public impediments, and those which cannot be proved in the exter- 
nal forum are occult impediments. The former doctrine of theolo- 
gians concerning occult impediments seems to be altogether imcom- 
patible with the teaching of the Code. They considered impediments 
occult according to the amount of publicity, so that an impediment 
could still be called occult if only six or fewer person knew of it in 
a small place or village and about eight persons in a town or small 
city. 

The Code still recognizes the principle that some impediments 
are of their very nature public, for in Canon 1971 it gives the 
promotor justitiae of the diocese the right to bring action against a 
marriage when contracted invalidly, for reason of an impediment 
public by its very nature. 

We conclude, then, that on account of the public character of the 
married state it cannot be the tendency of the law to extend the 
power of the priest over impediments and that outside the case 
of danger of death, the cases should be rare in which a priest can 
dispense with a diriment impediment, and that the phrase casus 
occultt should not be extended to include public impediments. 


Mass STIPENDS GIVEN BY PRomMIssORY NoTE PAYABLE 
AFTER DEATH 


Question. A man wanted to have Masses said for the repose of his soul, and 
fearing lest there be quarrels over his will and that the Masses might not be 
said, he made out a promissory note: “After my death, I promise to pay to 
St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church (place and state), or order, the sum of 
five hundred dollars. Value received.” Signed and dated. He delivered the 
note to a friend with instructions as to the purpose of the note and the request 
to give it to the pastor of the church mentioned in it. About a year later the 
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man died. The executor of the last will of the deceased is unwilling to pay 
the note, saying that a note payable after death is not good. Can the note be 
enforced? Pastor, 

Answer. It may not have been the best way of providing the 
Masses for himself, but such a note, as a general rule, is considered 
valid and can be enforced against the estate of the deceased. The 
note matures with the death of the maker, when made in the above 
form. There are a number of decisions of supreme courts of va- 
rious states which have held that a note “payable after my death” 
is good. 


Wuat NuMBER OF PRAYERS FOR THE INTENTION OF THE Hoty 
FATHER IS REQUIRED FOR PLENARY INDULGENCES? 

Question. Will you please inform me whether it is necessary to say for the 
intention of the Holy Father five Our Fathers and Hail Marys, or the equiva- 
lent, to gain plenary indulgences? On the occasion of All Souls’ Day, or the 
Portiuncula, or the Feast of the Rosary, the question has come up again and 
again, and some fellow priests asserted that no fixed number of prayers was 
necessary, and that the Code somewhere supported their contention, but they 
could not tell me exactly where the Code speaks of this matter. 

SACERDOS. 

Answer. There was never very much authority for the opinion 
that five Our Fathers and Hail Marys, or the equivalent, was neces- 
sary to gain a plenary indulgence which required prayer for the 
intention of the Holy Father or the Church. Just how it happened 
that this was almost universally considered necessary, is difficult to 
say. Canon 934, section 1, states that when prayer in general for 
the intention of the Holy Father is required for the gaining of an 
indulgence, mental prayer alone is not sufficient. The oral prayer, 
however, may be said at the option of the faithful, unless some 
special prayer is assigned. It is evident from this Canon that the 
recitation of any prayer, short or long, is sufficient. Thus an Our 
Father, a Hail Mary, or some other short prayer will suffice. 

It has been argued that such a short prayer is out of all proportion 
to the great spiritual benefit to be obtained by it. However, this 
prayer is not the only good work required, for, as a rule, the recep- 
tion of the sacraments is also one of the conditions for the gaining 
of a plenary indulgence. Furthermore, the granting of an indul- 
gence is first and foremost a pure gift, a pardon of the penalties 
due for sins. When the sinner has sought and obtained forgiveness 
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for the guilt of his sins, there remains the satisfaction to be done 
to God who has been disobeyed and insulted by the sins. The 
Church has the power not only to wipe out the guilt of sin but also 
to remit the penalties, which she does by applying to the sinner the 
satisfactory merit of the works of Christ and His saints. 


The performance of the good works demanded by the Church as 
a condition under which she grants the indulgences is in the nature 
of a test of the good will of the sinner. Those good words of them- 
selves cannot merit the graces which an indulgence imparts. The 
most heroic sacrifices and severe penances could not of themselves 
satisfy even for one venial sin, much less for mortal sins. Where- 
fore, the indulgences should not be understood in such a sense that 
the sinner by his good works really makes complete satisfaction for 
his sins, but rather that he shows his good will, and that the Church 
in the name and by the authority given to her by Christ grants him 
pardon of the temporary penalties incurred by his sins. The Church 
could grant a complete pardon for temporary punishment without 
any good works on the part of the sinner, but she acts both with 
justice and wisdom in demanding at least some slight effort on the 
part of the sinner before she grants him remission of the temporary 
punishment which the sinner has incurred. 


RUBRICAL QUESTIONS 


Will you please answer the following questions in Tae Homizetic AND Pas- 
TORAL REVIEW : 

1. At a Solemn High Mass, should the celebrant receive the last ablution 
standing in the middle of the altar, or at the corner of the Epistle side, as at 
Low Mass? 

2. In Canada, is there an indult allowing incense at High Mass sung in a 
seminary chapel, without deacon and subdeacon? 

3, In Canada, is there an ecclesiastical requirement to sing the Laudate 
Dominum after the Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament? 

CANADIAN READER. 


Answer. 1. The priest should remain in the middle of the altar 
while receiving the last ablution of the chalice. A careful reading 
of the rubrics for Solemn High Mass as given in the Roman Missal 
gives one to understand that the priest does not change his position 
at the ablution. Of course, not every detail is explicitly stated in 
the rubrics, and many of the minor actions at the altar are not 
minutely described, but we believe that in the particular point in 
question Wapelhorst and rubricists who hold with him that the 
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priest is to remain in the middle of the altar interpret the rubrics 
correctly. 

2. According to the new formula of faculties for bishops of 
America and other countries not in Europe the bishop may allow 
the use of incense at a High Mass, without deacon and subdeacon, 
in any place. Whether there was a papal concession for Canada 
would be difficult to ascertain outside of Canada, for particular 
concessions were not always published in the Acta S. Sedis (later 
called Apostolicae Sedis). 

3. In general, there is no rubric commanding the singing of the 
Laudate Dominum or any other hymn or verse after the Benediction. 
If, however, the individual bishop or a local council prescribes some 































hymn or prayer in connection with Benediction, it is obligatory on 
the respective churches. 


ANTICIPATION OF MATINS AND LAUDS 


Question. The privilege of anticipating Matins and Lauds from noon of 
the previous day is granted to the priests who belong to the Pia Unio Cleri. 
Would you please state (1) what one must do to belong to this Pia Unio Cleri, 
and (2) whether the same privilege extends to those who belong to the Priests’ 
Eucharistic League? SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer. The S. Congregation of the Propaganda, by concession 
of Pope Benedict XV, declared Dec. 2, 1921, that all priests then 
belonging to the Pious Union of the Clergy or who may in future 
join the Union, have the privilege of anticipating Matins and Lauds 
from noon, provided they have already finished the office of the day. 
We do not have the document on hand which created the Pia Unio 
Cleri a Missionibus to know what the conditions of membership are, 
but we expect to be able to give this information in the next number 
of Ture HomILeTic AND PasToraL Review. The last information 
which we have concerning the privileges of the Priests’ Eucharistic 
League is to the effect that the members of the League may anticipate 
only from 1 P. M. If there should be a change in this concession, 
we shall be able to indicate it in the next issue of the REVIEW. 


DECREE ON DANCING 





Question. Will you please reprint the decree relative to dancing in school 
halls or other places for the benefit of church affairs as given out a few years 
ago. Has this decree been modified or has it been entirely rescinded? 

ASSISTANT. 
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Answer. It is not necessary to reprint the entire decree because 
the main points of it can easily be indicated here and the full text of 
the decree is easily accessible in Sabetti’s “Moral Theology” (ed. 
1919, p. 188). The decree was published by the S. Consistorial 
Congregation, March 31, 1916. This document, after pointing out 
the abuses that are likely to be connected with dances protracted late 
into the night, says that the prohibition by the Council of Baltimore 
of dances held for the purpose of raising money for a church should 
have been enforced, and that it is the purpose of this decree to 
enforce it. Then it goes on to say: “All priests, both secular and 
religious, and all clerics are absolutely forbidden to promote or favor 
such dances though they are held to raise money for any good and 
praiseworthy purpose. Moreover, all clerics are forbidden to be 
present at these dances, if perchance they are conducted under the 
auspices of laymen.” 

The decree does not speak of the place where the dances are held, 
its object is generally to forbid priests to hold dances anywhere 
to raise money for the parish church or for any other good cause. 
There has been no modification of the decree, neither has it been 
revoked. 

The correspondent evidently wants to know why it is not observed. 
That is more than we can tell him. At first, as far as we have been 
able to observe, the various societies of the parish got together and 
held dances, the priests participating very little or not all; and the 
societies gave the money that was made to the parish. That was 
not directly contrary to the wording of the decree, but it is evident 
that such affairs were not in harmony with the spirit and purpose 
of the law. In the last few years there seems to have been more 
direct codperation by the priests in these affairs and it appears as if 
things are gradually drifting to where they were before the decree. 

In those dioceses where it had become a settled custom to have 
these dances neither priests nor people have been able to understand 
why that decree was published. Nobody seemed to take any scandal 
in having these affairs conducted by the parishes; the priest or a 
responsible committee saw that the dances were conducted with all 
decency, and one did not hear of any unusual scandal connected with 
these dances. That some young people might misbehave after 
leaving the dance hall could hardly be charged against the dances, 
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for these same young people will stay out late at night whether 
they go to a dance or elsewhere. Besides, young people will go out 
at night, and if they do not go to a Catholic place of amusement 
where they are, to a great extent, protected, they will be in far 
greater danger when they go to other places. These are some of 
the arguments that we have heard quite frequently from places 
where it had become a settled custom to have these dances and 
nobody seemed to think that they were improper. We have dis- 
cussed this matter with priests who were respected as worthy 
priests and as men of intelligence; they doubted seriously whether 
this matter had been properly presented to the Holy See; for it is 
evident that the authorities in Rome must rely on the good judgment 
of the men from whom they get information about conditions in 
the United States. It seems to us that this matter is of sufficient 
importance to be taken up by a conference of bishops of the United 
States, and there is no doubt that the Holy See would look favorably 
upon whatever the majority of them thought proper in this matter. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 





Hinmiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of Hebruary 


SERMON MATTER FROM THE FATHERS 
By Hucu Pops, O.P., S.T.M. 


THE COMMANDMENTS 
The Third Commandment 


“Remember that thou keep holy the sabbath day.” 


. True Sabbath Rest. 

. The Glory of the Mass. 

. Servile Work. 

. Rites and Ceremonies. 

. The Consecration at Mass. 
. Prayer During Mass. 


I. THe SasBaATH REST 


“The Jews looked upon the Sabbath rest in a carnal fashion: 
they fancied that God had, after the toil of making the world, 
practically slept until this present day, and that consequently He had 
declared this day holy, as marking His beginning to rest from His 
labors. But the mystery of the Sabbath was commanded to our 
forefathers and we Christians keep it spiritually by resting from 
every servile work, that is, from all sin. For the Lord said: ‘He 
that committeth sin is the slave of sin’ (John viii. 34). Let us then 
keep from sin and so have rest in our hearts, that is, spiritual tran- 
quillity. And though so long as we are in this world we can strive 
after it yet we shall never attain to that perfect rest till we have gone 
out from this world.’”* 

“*The flesh lusteth against the spirit and the spirit against the 
flesh’: there is some danger in merely hearing this without under- 
standing it. We have plenty of time then, we have begun early in 
the morning, the dinner-hour is not waiting us; moreover those who 
are wont to gather here on this day, the Sabbath, are folk who 
hunger after the Word of God.” 


1St. Augustine, Tract. xx. 2 in Joann., P. L. xxxv. 1556. 
2St. Augustine, Sermo cxxviii. 4, P. L. xxxviii, 716. 
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II. Tur GiLory oF THE Mass 


“The sacrifice which God commanded for former times was Suited 
to those times. Now it is not so; for He has commanded another 
Sacrifice suited to the present time. God knows better than any 
man what is suited to each epoch, He knows what and when He 
shall give, add, take away, remove, lessen or increase. For God jg 
the unchanging Creator of changing things; also He is their Ruler, 
This will go on until there shines forth the perfected beauty of the 
entire universe; the tiniest features in it are the things that are 
suited to each several time. Like the great song of some wondrous 
singer will this harmony peal forth, and then will they who have— 
even amidst the obscurity of faith—truly worshipped God, pass to 
the eternal contemplation of His beauty!’’* 

“We frequently offer sacrifice to God at the altars of the martyrs, 
but only according to that rite which He Himself commanded in 
His manifestation in the New Testament that we should use when 
sacrificing to Him. This rite involves latria, and so belongs to God 
alone. . . . The Flesh and Blood of this Sacrifice were pre- 
figured of old before the coming of Christ in the victims which 
were types; but in Christ’s Passion they were actually produced; sub. 
sequent to His Ascension they are celebrated in the Sacrament of 
His memory.’”* 


III. Servite Work 


“The Lord who gave circumcision and who gave us the 
Sabbath is the Author of our salvation; it follows, then, 
that when you are forbidden to perform servile works on the 
Sabbath you do not sin if you really understand what are meant by 
servile works. Could it be a servile work to heal a man on the 
Sabbath? You eat and drink on the Sabbath; yet why—unless 
what you do pertains to your salvation? By the very fact of eating 
and drinking on the Sabbath you show that works that make for 
salvation are on no account to be omitted on the Sabbath.’”® 


8St. Augustine, Ep. cxxxviii. 5, P. L. xxxiii. 527. 
4St. Augustine, Contra Faustum, xx. 21, P. L. xlii. 385. 
5 St. Augustine, Tract. xxx. 6 in Joann., P. L. xxxv. 1635. 
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IV. Rites AND CEREMONIES 


“T wonder that you should ask me to write to you about the dif- 
ferent ceremonies which are observed in different places. I wonder 
because there is no profit in doing so. 

“Now there is only one wise rule to be observed on these points : 
Whatever is not contrary to the faith or to good morals, whatever 
is of any assistance in stirring us up to lead a better life, we not only 
do not disapprove of but we praise it and imitate it in practice. At 
the same time this is always on the supposition that human frailty 
does not make such a practice an obstacle rather than a help. Hence, 
if such practices could only be termed hindrances in that they led 
earnest-minded people to what was for their advantage and that this 
outweighed any loss that might arise from calumnious jeerings, 
then we should unhesitatingly embrace such practices. This is 
especially true of all such things as can be defended from Holy 
Scripture, for example the singing of psalms and hymns, for on this 
point we have the example and the teaching of the Lord and His 
Apostles. Yet customs differ on this subject, though it is a most 
effective means of stirring up our souls and kindling in them the 
fire of divine charity. In certain sections of the Church in Africa 
people are remiss in this practice, so much so that the Donatists 
laugh at us for the quiet and sober fashion in which we sing the 
canticles of the prophets in church; they themselves sing in intoxi- 
cated fashion psalms of human composition and use them as a 
species of trumpet-call to fervor. As a matter of fact it is not easy 
to say that any time is unsuited for the singing of psalms when the 
brethren are gathered together in church—save, of course, when 
the lessons are read, or there is a discussion, or the Prelate prays 
aloud or the Deacon summons all to prayer in common. 

“At the same time I am not at all clear as to what is most profit- 
able or most conducive to the sanctification of the congregation at 
other times than those just mentioned. If things are introduced 
which are outside all custom. and if their observance is made almost 
sacramental, then I certainly cannot approve, though at the same 
time there are many of these things which I would not absolutely 
abolish lest by so doing I should scandalize certain holy or even 
certain ‘difficult’ folk. I do, however, bitterly regret that so many 
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things which are most wisely laid down in Scripture are simply 
neglected, while a disproportionate importance is attached to many 
other things. Why, for example, should much more blame attach 
to a man for allowing his bare feet to touch the soil during an octave 
than that for simply drowning his intellect in drink? 

There are many practices, too, which, while we cannot prove that 
they are contrary to faith, yet so cumber with useless observances 
that true religion which in God’s mercy was intended to be simple 
and clear, that really the Jews were better off. For though they 
had not learned the law of liberty yet they did not bow their neck 
to mere human enactments but only to the burdens of the Law. Still 
the Church of God, with her mixture of wheat and tares, tolerates 
many things; when, however, they are opposed to the Faith she 
neither approves nor holds her tongue nor does such things herself.” 


V. THE CONSECRATION AT Mass 


“Since Christ, then, Himself said of the bread : ‘This is My Body,’ 
who shall dare to doubt? He also said ‘This is My Blood,’ who then 
shall hesitate and say that it is not His Blood? He once, at Cana of 
Galilee, turned water into wine at His own will. Is it incredible that 
He should have changed wine into Blood? The former marvel He 
wondrously wrought when invited to an earthly marriage; can we 
question that He bestowed the joy of His Body and His Blood on the 
children of the bride-chamber? . . . Contemplate, then, the 
Bread and Wine not as bare elements, but according to the Lord’s 
word they are His Body and His Blood; our senses indeed suggest 
that they are but the simple elements, bread and wine; but faith must 
stablish thee. Judge not by the taste, but by faith remain fully 
assured that thou hast been vouchsafed the Body and Blood of 
Christ.’ 


VI. Prayer Durtinc Mass 


“When we meet together with the brethren and celebrate the 
Divine Sacrifice with God’s priest we must exercise modesty and 
self-control. We must not shout out our prayers to Him with 
inharmonious voices, nor in foolish fancy think our prayers com- 


6 St. Augustine, Ep. Iv. 18-19 (34-35), P. L. xxxiii. 221. 
7 St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. xxii. 1-2, 6. 
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mend themselves to God in modest guise if accompanied by noisy 
talkativeness. For God hears not so much our voices as our hearts; 
we cannot appeal with shouts to One who sees our very thoughts. 
As St. Cyprian puts it: ‘The Son (of God) is present ovetesiiains 
He hears and sees all alike, and in the fulness of His Majesty He 
penetrates into all hidden and secret things; we cannot appeal with 
shouts to One who sees our very thoughts!’ ’’ 


8St. Fulgentius, ad Trasimundwym Regem, xvi. 





SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 
Golden Grains Lost Forever 


By W. W. WHALEN 


SYNOPSIS. I. Much seed is wasted in the natural and spiritual order. 


A, Lazy gold diggers let the golden grains escape. 
B. If we do not think good thoughts, we shall think 
evil ones. 

We need good thoughts. 

A. The man who did not think until it was too late, 
The world does not know our thoughts, but God does. No 

spiritual wreck comes suddenly, but by degrees. 
A. Reptiles inhabit empty houses. 


Conclusion: Feed your mind with the right sort of thinking. 


I. To-day’s Gospel impresses on the thoughtful mind how much 
seed is wasted in this world, good seed that never gets a chance to 
take root and grow. The wanton wind picks up that bit of life, 
whirls it hither and yon, and then casts it on the hard highway, 


where the passing automobile smashes the little grain into the lifeless 
dust. Every farmer knows about those losses, but in his quiet, philo- 
sophic way, the sower bows to what he cannot help. 

So, too, does the priest in his pulpit realize, to his bitter grief, 
that much of his preaching is in vain. Not because the words of 
doctrine are not sound and healthy, but because some minds before 
his altar are not receptive. He, like the farmer, knows of the waste 
and the loss to the hardened soul, and many times the preacher, like 
his Master before him, grows sorrowful and sad. 

Some listeners are like lazy gold diggers in the Klondike. Their 
minds are too listless to follow the instruction. They finger the 
leaves in their prayer books. Some of them even yawn, revealing 
their bad manners. Others, while outwardly attentive, permit their 
minds to gallop off wool gathering, thinking of useless, if not sinful 
subjects. And the time of spiritual seed sowing, the half-hour of 
screening gold dust is wasted, while all around them simple Chris- 
tians have sieved from the instruction precious nuggets of Gospel 
wisdom, thoughts that will keep their souls safe and religious till 
Sunday comes again with another sermon, thoughts that will blossom 
and bear fruit in their daily lives. 
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An idle brain is the devil’s workshop, which means that it is a 
very busy place. Catholics may neglect their souls, but the devil 
does not. He is ever vigilant. He knows that the mind of man is 
God-like, but as his own angelic nature corrupted and fell into hell, 
so can the human mind become a raging furnace of iniquity and filth. 

As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he. Let the word of life 
catch hold in a soul, let it be watered with prayer, and God’s angels 
are busy storing up fruits against the harvest time. There is no such 
thing as an idle mind in the strict sense. A mind is never really 
empty. It may not be busy about the Father’s business, but it is 
working. If our guardian angel is not feeding our mind, the devil is. 
His favorite winds to catch the precious seed are frivolous and bad 
thoughts. The frivolous thoughts pick up the grains of God’s grace, 
in whatever form it comes, and toss it away from the soul. Bad 
thoughts stamp on the golden gift and kill its vitality. 

II. We need good thoughts. A healthy miner closed in a coal 
pit will live longer than the anaemic boy who works with him. The 
strong body will feed on itself till there is nothing left to feed on. 
So with the soul. Unwholesome germs, spawned in hell, attack 


the spiritual life, but strong in grace and mental prayer, the soul 
throws off the deadly microbes. Every human being is liable to the 
infection of the great white plague. The seeds of tuberculosis are 
in the air. Those bits of vicious, stinging evil endeavor to attack 
the lungs, but while we are in good health, the body is strong enough 
to resist. If we dissipate our strength away, the consumption germs 


may wax stronger than we, and then the cruel disease begins its 
work, 

I knew a healthy, robust girl who died in a tuberculosis sana- 
torium. You would have chosen her as the last in the world to 
become a victim to such an ailment. But one day, while trying to 
catch a butterfly that hung high up on her rambler rose, she slipped 
from the porch and hurt her spine. She began to lose the roses in 
her cheeks, her appetite failed, wholesome food she could not assimi- 
late, she grew thin, and the always-vigilant germs found her their 
prey. Evil thoughts, like those germs, are ever flitting about our 
minds. If we keep our souls well nourished with spiritual sus- 
tenance, we are strong enough to fight off the attacks of those 
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wicked inclinations, but the struggle never ends until victory or 
defeat comes with our death. 

I knew of a young man who went to the electric chair. He had 
been a Catholic, but fell from grace, and stayed out of the Church. 
His misspent life was not a failure entirely, for he died a true peni- 
tent. As he marched the short, but terrible distance to the chamber 
of legal death, he suddenly paused, and his eyes filled with tears, as 
he looked at the chaplain. 

“Buck up!” said the sheriff, encouraging the boy. “It will all 
soon be over.” 

“Oh, you don’t understand,” retorted the prisoner quickly and 
impatiently. ‘Father, my whole life is sweeping before me, and I 
see all I’ve lost, as a drowning man does. If I’d only listened to 
men like you, if I’d only paid attention to the sermons at home in 
the church! Oh, I see the little chapel there right ahead, instead 
of that ugly chair! The stained glass windows are open, and the 
flies are stealing in. And my mind, instead of hearkening to the 
words from the altar, is busy with evil plans. I’m at Mass beside 
my mother, but I’m there only in body. My thoughts are out close 
to forbidden paths. 

“And then, when the temptations came to me, I had nothing to 
battle with. My mind crushed my soul back against the wall, and 
my body was only a living corpse, festering with devilish germs, 
rotting under the skin, because the life of grace was mine no longer. 
Sheriff, I’m ready to walk the few remaining steps. Father can 
use me in his sermon next Sunday, and maybe some other boy will 
think the thoughts that I did not.” 

III. Only God knows our thoughts. Sometimes we are stunned 
at hearing of a man who was a practical Catholic falling into public 
sin and giving scandal. But that disaster came gradually. Judas 
looked like the other Apostles, but for months greed had been under- 
mining his soul, and then came the crash of Good Friday. Miners 
will tell you that coal “works” and shudders for a long time before 
it falls, and then occurs the cave-in which destroys the glorious 
landscape, and even drags down the temples of God, as happened 
in Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

The world does not see our thoughts. Sin may not be writing 
wrinkles on our brow, though evil thinking is scarring the beauty of 
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our soul. The vile imagination is crawling along your soul like a 
centipede with poisonous feet. The beginning is not so dangerous, 
you fancy. Your conscience whispers that last Sunday’s sermon 
warned about the evil growing strong through long delay. You 
dally with the wicked thought. He who hesitates is lost. Then, too 
late, you try to knock off the hideous crawling thing from you, the 
centipede drives its claws into your flesh, and you are hurt. 

Once, when I was traveling, I noticed a row of empty houses in a 
good state of preservation, due to the fact that they were built under 
the brow of a mountain which protected them from the storms. It 
was a deserted village. The countryside was delightful to view, the 
location not too far from the next town. I asked why, in these days 
of house shortage, thrifty families did not take possession of those 
once bright homes, weed the gardens, and make the houses homes 
once again. “Because,” said a farmer, “they are now inhabited 
by rattlesnakes. In every room you'll find horrible, slimy big 
monsters; they own those-buildings from the cellar to the attic, and 
nobody cares to risk driving them away. The houses look attractive 
from a distance, but you’d grow chill to see the inside.” 

Where the lovely bride blushed, when her husband showed her his 
little castle, all hers; where the tiny babe, the flower of their love, 
crowed and laughed in his cradle; where the tired growing boy sat 
and dozed at his mother’s feet, leaning his curly head against her 
knees,—there are serpents, the image of the original sin that drove 
innocence and purity out of the garden of God’s love. Like those 
terrible houses are many souls to-day. God’s grace once flourished 
there, his angels flitted happily about, and now the trail of the 
serpent is over it all. 

O, my friends, guard your thoughts. Strengthen your minds with 
wholesome thinking. Sow the seeds of spirituality in your souls. 
Do not turn a deaf ear to the words of God in your church and let the 
devil harden your hearts. Heaven forbid that the words of Holy 
Writ should apply to your pastor (Prov. xxiii. 9,: “Speak not in the 
ears of fools, because they will despise the instruction of thy speech.” 
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Glimpses of God’s Love 
By H. B. Loucunay, S.J. 


“If . . . I have not charity, I am nothing” (1 Cor. xiii. 2). 


SYNOPSIS. I. The meaning of God’s love. 
A. Example of the penitent. 
II. Three studies of God’s love. 
A. Creation. 
B. Bethlehem. 
C. The Passion. 


III. God’s love is shown in His patience with a penitent, 
A. Examples. 


Conclusion: God’s great Commandment should embolden us, 


Note: The Epistle of the Sunday should be read immediately before this 
sermon. 


You will, I think, agree that St. Paul is intensely earnest in this, 
his description of love. For he is burning with enthusiasm; he is 
speaking from his own experience; he is alive with the desire to 
make his far-off disciples realize what is this love of God that he, 
the follower of the Son of God, describes to them. Now if you had 
this personal conviction, which is so characteristic of St. Paul, it 
would shed the light of love over your lives and bring into your 
souls the peace of God that surpasseth all understanding. And so, 
for fifteen short minutes listen to the message that God is sending 
to each one of you, and later ponder over its truth and its conse- 
quences. And there is need to do this; for though God’s love for us 
is a matter of the greatest importance, and though it touches each 
of us personally, yet we rarely grasp its meaning in full. You must 
then, try to realize who God is and what His love is; you must pray 
Him to make you astonished with the new-born conviction that He 
the great God, loves you as no father ever loved you,—and more 
wonderful still, that He wants your heart to be filled with real per- 
sonal love of Him. 

Some time ago, one of the dear penitents in a Magdalene asylum 
was amazed when it suddenly dawned upon her that in spite of the 
sin-stained years that had been, she was to love God. “Father,” 
she said, “is it for me to love God? May I dare to love him? Does 
He really want me to love Him?” And her heart was filled with 
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consolation at the thought that this was the reparation that God 
demanded of her. It is some such intimate realization that you must 
endeavor to obtain; for the wonder is that God lets us love Him: that 
He pleads for the love of His creatures; that He seeks a place in 
their affections : ““My child, give Me thy heart.” But here just one 
word of warning: try to forget that you are listening to a sermon; 
for this is not a formal address, but an earnest talk given in the hope 
that a wonderful truth may be impressed on your hearts and be the 
source of much consolation and of much steadfast strength. 

Let us picture three scenes. First, let us go back thousands of 
years before our Lord Jesus Christ was born, before empires rose in 
Greece and Italy, back before Pharaohs and Amenhoteps reigned in 
Egypt, back before the time when two creatures of God walked and 
conversed with Him in paradise; yet still further strain your eyes as 
you stare into the past, and come to the time when there was no sun 
or earth or stars, not even space; back even further let the mind 
carry you, though it becomes giddy as it counts the years, back to 
when there were no angels, when there was nothing but God, God 
alone but not lonely; for He knew and was known, loved and was 
loved in a way that was worthy of Himself. Worlds and universes 
could be called into existence, and, with no change in Himself, He 
would be present with them. Gigantic intellects of angels could be 
created, but with all their power and penetration they could never 
comprehend their Maker or fathom His beauty or find the limits 
of His love. And as, speechless, we wonder “what is God,” St. 
John answers us, “God is love.” Thus when he realized who God is, 
Augustine cried out, “What am I, O God, that Thou shouldst com- 
mand me to love Thee!” 

And suddenly, as we are dazed by the light of God, whole worlds 
spring into existence from nothing. “He spoke and they were 
created”—marvels of beauty and force and knowledge. Man, 
straining his resources to the utmost, can produce a lightning flash 
a few feet long; God’s merest wish sends it crashing through the 
spaces between the clouds—for distance never taxed His might— 
and the echoes of its passage can be heard thundering across the 
floor of heaven. Man painfully captures and imprisons on his tiny 
canvas a reflection of God’s beauty; but God scatters in profusion 
the glorious vermilion and purple and blazing gold, and builds mas- 
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sive banks of color. Such is God. This is He whose love for yoy 
St. Paul describes: personal, fond, intense, patient, long-suffering, 
merciful. Of such a one as this does St. John say, “God is love.” 

Now quickly paint another scene. This time the task is an easy 
one; for the figures are human people like ourselves; the straw of 
the stable, the warming breath of the cattle, a new-born babe, and its 
mother fair with the beauty of a virgin’s chastity. Yes, three out- 
casts in a rock-walled stable; no room was found elsewhere. Com- 
fort and warmth and the cheerful brightness of a home were not for 
God, when He came unto His own; for “His own received Him 
not.” Faith tells you the marvel of God’s love, and you believe it. 
There before you, dependent, poor, helpless, He lies whom a few 
moments ago you saw all-perfect, self-sufficient and all-powerful. 
You know what has happened: God’s children have turned from 
Him; they are driven out of their Father’s house because they have 
sinned ; He has no need of their service; they are in the wrong, but 
He loves them; He has come in human guise, that man may love a 
fellow man, and by so doing may love His God; for Jesus Christ is 
at once God and man. 

Let some thirty years pass and watch another scene, this time on 
the Galilean road to Jerusalem. There is a dust-stained traveler on 
foot with his friends. We join the group, and we hear him telling 
them, as we read in the Gospel of to-day: ‘“The son of man shall be 
handed over to the gentiles, he will be mocked and scourged and 
spat upon. And after they have scourged him they will kill him.” 
And so in a few days’ time it happened: three gaunt crosses with 
three bodies racked in pain. In the centre is one whose eyes look 
out down through the years and see, through a bloodstained mist, 
each one of you. Who is He? He is God, the Great, the Mighty, 
the Conqueror. What is He? Again, children of Jesus Christ, we 
hear the beloved disciple answering: “God is love.” Each one of 
you He loves personally and fondly. Each one of you He loves as 
nearly and as warmly as no mother ever loved you; for He loves 
with God’s love. 


My dear brethren, we have taken three glimpses of God’s love for 
us. Let us conclude by recalling a fact of common occurrence, but 
of uncommon importance. It will help you to realize the marvellous 
feature of God’s love—its patient mercy, its complete forgivingness, 
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its confiding trust in the face of broken faith and traitorous deser- 
tion. Have you ever considered how our Lord Jesus Christ acts 
when a sinner kneels in sorrow and knows that many sins are for- 
given to one who loves much? Have you learned from His for- 
giveness to understand His character ? 


Let us see what our faith teaches us on this point, and we shall 
love the Master more. And here a homely example will best serve 
our purpose. A business man entrusts to an employee much wealth 
and influence, but discovers that his confidence has been misplaced ; 
there has been flagrant dishonesty. Or again, a lawyer gives to his 
chief clerk the management of the financial side of his practice; 
suddenly there is a revelation of fraud and misappropriation. Or, 
again, a man in the army, won over by the prospect of good cheer 
and easier times, has deserted and crossed over to the enemy’s lines. 
You know what is the public verdict against a man who has thus 
been false. To his name there is attached a stigma which time and 
consequent good conduct can scarce efface,—if, indeed, there is given 
the opportunity of repairing the evil; in the case of the soldier, sum- 
mary execution is his fate, no matter how real his sorrow, or deep 
his repentance, or genuine his desire to make amends. But, perhaps, 
moved by the example of Jesus Christ, or conscious of the weakness 
of our human nature, you or I might pardon one who had been 
false to us and had betrayed the trust we gave. We might pardon, 
yes. We might pity, yes. But would we love? Would we make a 
friend of the man, who for his own selfish ends, turned against us? 
Would we again confide to him our dearest interests? Could we 
use such exquisite tact and gentleness that the relations between us 
and our forgiven friend would be natural and unrestrained, and he 
could look deep into our eyes and feel no blush creep into his cheeks ? 
Let us suppose that, aided by the grace of Jesus Christ, we acted 
thus, and that mutual love and affection again marked our friendship, 
and that the deed of treachery was as if it had never been committed. 
What should we do, how should we feel, if for a second time our 
confidence was betrayed and our friend again stabbed us in the back? 
Clearly, real friendship could never again be possible. We might, at 
most, pity the moral weakness of the man, and, half despising his 
shallow character, we might bear no resentment. But the limit of 
endurance would have been reached; the dictates of common sense 
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would be against us, if we so much as thought of friendship and love 
and trust. 

My brethren, you know that this is true; you feel it is not 
exaggerated. But do you realize that our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
is not only God, but also man, with a complete and perfect human 
nature, like our own,—do you realize that He acts in similar circum- 
stances, as no mere man could act? That His patient mercy and 


long-suffering love simply defy comparison with human standards? 


That His forgiveness is explained only by St. John’s words, “God is 
love?” For recall your own experience, and remember the teaching 
of our faith. Grievous sin not only flouts the authority of God; it 
means the deliberate rejection of the friendship of Jesus and the 
spurning of His grace. His treasures are squandered, His love is 
outraged, and a personal affront is offered Him. Yet, when you 
knelt in sorrow at the feet of His priest, you heard the Master’s 
sentence of pardon and you knew that Christ’s forgiveness was not 
like that of our fellow men. He not only pitied you, but loved you; 
not only forgave the punishment due to guilt, but restored the gifts 
which flowed from His love. His friendship went further; in His 
love He gave you Himself, when you obeyed His command, “unless 
you eat the flesh of the son of man . . . you shall not have 
life in you.” His love found its consummation in the Blessed 
Eucharist ; here God and His creatures were united by the bonds of 
a friendship in comparison with which human comradeship, human 
love and human forgiveness pale. 

And, my brethren, if all that we have said were not sufficient to 
convince us that God loves us and yearns for us; if we only half 
believe that the Sacred Heart of Jesus Christ desires to be united 
with the hearts of His children, whether those children have ever 
remained His friends or have fed on the husks of swine, but have 
returned in sorrow to Him; if we shrink from offering the great 
God the tribute of our love, then let us take courage and remember 
His strong command : “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” 





FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 
The Temptations in the Desert 
By Peter Guitpay, Ph.D. 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction. Meaning of the triple temptation of Christ om 
Mount Quarantania. 


I. The necessity of temptations in our lives. 
II. The advantages of temptations. 
Conclusion: Christ’s victory over the evil one is our victory. 


Apart from the Passion and death of our divine Lord, the scene 
described in to-day’s Gospel is undoubtedly the most arresting page 
in Holy Scripture. The mere suggestion that the evil one would 
audaciously penetrate the desert of Mount Quarantania to approach 
the God-man with his vile and sordid proposals is altogether repel- 
lent. Had this scene occurred towards the end of our Lord’s public 
life, we might interpret it as the result of an overpowering hatred 
for the Master’s success. But it took place at the very beginning of 
His public ministry, not only on the very day, in fact, when our 
Lord left Galilee and came to the Jordan unto John to be baptized, 
but immediately after His Baptism and John’s ineffable acceptance 
of His messiahship. In the Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke we 
learn that our blessed Lord was continually assailed by the demons 
during these forty days spent in fasting, prayer and mortification. 
Only three of these temptations are recorded in the sacred page. 

Spiritual writers have seen many lessons, not only in these tempta- 
tions themselves, but also in the fact that they came immediately after 
His Baptism and at the very outset of His public life. St. Gregory 
the Great tells us that our Lord allowed the evil one to tempt Him, 
so that, by conquering temptation, He might liberate us from Satan, 
as by His death. He freed us from the thraldom of death. St. 
Hilary interprets the scene on Quarantania as a living flame, point- 
ing out to us forever the way to avoid evil, mainly by prayer and 
fasting, and to teach us that no matter how saintly we are, we 
should never imagine ourselves to be free from temptations. St. 
Augustine tells us that it was the desire of our divine Lord to be our 
mediator, not only by actual assistance but also by example. St. 
Chrysostom sees in the temptations of Christ a warning against a 
spiritual despondency that might easily arise from the frequency and 
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variety of the temptations that assail us. St. Leo the Great says that 
our Lord allowed the devil to tempt Him in order that He might 
conquer him, and thus give us courage to imitate His example, 
From these interpretations, let us take two lessons. 


I. TEMPTATION Is INEVITABLE 


Our blessed Lord permitted this scene in to-day’s Gospel 
to teach us the necessity of temptation. No one, saint or 
sinner, is ever exempt from this fatal curse which the first 
Adam heaped upon us by his disobedience. The essence of the 
spiritual combat is not to suffer any illusion on this score. No height 
of sanctity is immune from this shadow caused by the cloudland of 
sin. God, in His own mysterious design, may take certain souls to 
His Sacred Heart through predilection; but these exceptions should 
only intensify in our minds the presence of temptations in the world 
about us. Evil surrounds us on all sides. 

Like the silent, stealthy seas, 
Feeling their way to you more and more, 
If once they should clutch you as high as the knees, 


They would whirl you down like a spring of kelp, 
Beyond all reach of hope or help, 


were it not that Christ the Master stands by the seashore of life 
ready to assist us in every crisis that comes upon the soul. The 
contest between Lucifer and Michael never ends. To our last sigh, 
this life is to be a warfare against evil and the powers of darkness. 
“Son, when thou comest to the service of God, stand in justice and 
in fear, and prepare thy soul for temptations. Humble thy heart, and 
endure” (Eccles. ii. 1). Life is a trial, and, if you will, a very pain- 
ful trial at times, especially when in the stress of temptation, 
almighty God seems to forsake us and to permit us to fight alone in 
spiritual darkness. But He put the angels to a test; so also does 
He us. And unless we understand the necessity of this spiritual 
test, we shall fail to see the advantages which arise therefrom, and 
we may stumble in trying to explain to ourselves the persistency of 
temptations. St. James tells us: “Let no man, when he is tempted, 
say that he is tempted by God. For God is not a tempter of evils, 
and he tempteth no man” (i. 13); and St. Paul gives us the key to 
understand these assaults of the evil one. The waters of temptations 
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may come in even unto our souls; we may stick fast in the mire of 
the deep, where there seems to be no sure standing. We may labor 
with crying, our lips may be mute through sheer weariness, our eyes 
may fail to see the meaning of God’s action on our souls, but our 
hope in Him should never be lessened, for “God is faithful, who 
will not suffer you to be tempted above that which you are able: 
but will make also with temptation issue, that you may be able to 


bear it” (1 Cor. x. 13). 


II. THe ADVANTAGES OF TEMPTATION 


Our blessed Lord permitted this scene in to-day’s Gospel to teach 
us the advantages of temptations. These advantages are many. 
Temptation arouses our fervor. It forces us to look aloft to the 
mountains of God from where help shall come to us. It is He who 
keepeth Israel, and He neither slumbers nor sleeps. The long fast, 
the watchings and the mortifications of our Lord on Mount Quaran- 
tania, teach us how we should deal with temptations. Soldiers of 
Christ are we, and our best arms are always prayer and vigilance. 
Apart from the fact that temptations increase our prayers and 
strengthen us in watchfulness, the supreme advantage of the spiritual 
combat, the basis in fact of all Christian perfection, is the realization 
of our complete dependence upon almighty God. “What doth he 
know, that hath not been tried?” (Eccles. iv.9). And it is through 
such a realization that we fortify our souls against the encroach- 
ments of evil. It is in proportion as we conquer the temptations 
God permits in our life that we advance in perfection. It is in 
proportion as we conquer Satan that we strengthen the bonds that 
unite us in Christ. 

It is told in the life of the great anchorite, St. Arsenius, that after 
having gained from God the boon of being free from all temptations, 
he began to realize that the peace and contempt which followed his 
victories over evil were missing, and he asked God to allow him to 
return to his former state; he prayed, in fact, that he be assailed 
anew by temptations. As with our blessed Lord, so with us. “And 
behold angels came and ministered to him” (Matt. iv. 11). The 
consolation of a good fight, well fought and won, far surpasses any- 
thing the evil one might offer us. He may offer us through tempta- 
tion the world, its gross pleasures, or its adulations, but in return he 
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asks our souls; he asks the heritage of peace and joy Christ won for 
us by His victory over sin. The evil one could not overcome oy; 
divine Lord; neither will he overcome us, if we have confidence jn 
Christ’s promise, that He will hold us to Him by His divine strength, 
and will protect us all our lives long until this common day is over 
and the vision splendid of eternal peace dawns upon our souls. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 
The Paganism of To-day and its Consequences 


By A. B. SHarpe, M.A. 


“The Lord is the avenger of all these things” (1 Thess. w. 6). 


SYNOPSIS. I. The vices of sensuality and avarice are characteristic of ¢ 
pagan state of society. 
A, They existed in St. Paul’s day. 
B. The world is now reverting to them. 


II. God avenges disregard of Himself and His laws. 
A. In hell and in purgatory. 
B. In the restlessness and mutual strife of those who 
try in vain to satisfy their sowls with the 
things of this world. 


Ill, In order to avoid God’s vengeance, we must entrust the direc- 
tion of our lives to our Lord, the Avenger, and 
Redeemer. 


I. One of the most striking features of the age in which we are 
living is, as has been remarked by more than one observer, the 
reversion of a considerable portion of the civilized world to 
paganism. This is to say that, though people are far from pro- 
fessing atheism, and though considerable outward respect is gen- 
erally shown for religion of every kind, men’s minds are almost 
entirely occupied with the things of this world; and the use of 
religion, so far as any use is recognized in it, is held to be mainly its 
tendency to preserve social order and to contribute to the temporal 
welfare of mankind. Man does not exist, so it seems to many, for 
the service of God, but God exists for the service of man. This 
idea is, no doubt, a half-truth, and like all half-truths, it is more 
dangerous and more destructive than unmixed falsehood. 

There is thus a peculiar appropriateness to the present moment in 
to-day’s Epistle, calling attention, as it does, to the specially charac- 
teristic vices of paganism, in St. Paul’s day as in our own, wz, 
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sensuality and avarice. These, in their widest extension, are indeed 
the sins of all times, and have probably more than at first sight 
appears to do with sins that are generally called spiritual. Such 
things as pride and ambition are, after all, merely rationalized 
aspects of those self-seeking impulses which, on their purely mate- 
rial side, we share with the lower animals. But as specific vices, 
sensuality and passion of all sorts, and the unscrupulous pursuit of 
wealth, are the conspicuous errors of a pagan state of society, just 
because they are fundamental impulses of fallen human nature, and 
are therefore too strong to be overcome by any merely natural 
influence. It is only the transforming power of grace that can make 
pure that which is conceived in sin, or teach man that even amid the 
struggle for existence in which he is involved “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 

The facts will, I imagine, hardly be disputed. The divorce laws 
virtually admit animal passion to be a legitimate guide of conduct, 
and the very word business, which has such a curiously modern 
ring in St. Paul’s Epistle, calls up in our minds a scene of competi- 
tive strife in which Christian principles are disregarded and the 
prizes fall to the most selfish and least scrupulous. The pagan state 
in respect to these things, as St. Peter reminds us (2 Peter ii. 12), 
is nothing more than the primitive animalism, in which marriage is 
a temporary convenience and the strongest and fiercest dog gets the 
choicest morsels. To this state we seem to be closely approaching. 
It is unquestionably because men have in a great measure abandoned 
the principles of Catholic morals that the vices which have always 
existed, but once met with general reprobation, are now recognized 
and even legalized as part of the normal and unavoidable conditions 
of human existence. It is, moreover, only the Catholic Church, 
among all the moral and religious agencies which abound among us, 
that has shown any real power to check the evil. But even among 
Catholics there are some who have shown themselves unable to resist 
the infection of the corrupt influences which prevail around them. 

It is well, therefore, that we should from time to time be required 
to listen to the Apostolic warning which comes to us down the ages, 
bidding us remember that “the Lord is the avenger of all these 
things.” 


IT. Now, this vengeance of God is executed in two ways. In 
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the first place; those who wilfully forget Him and break His laws 
will be excluded from His presence in heaven. For nothing can 
enter there which displeases Him. Those who, like the rich man in 
the parable, have cared only for the “good things” of this world, 
such as they are, can have no place among those who have loved 
God above all things, and whom God has therefore sanctified and 
made fit for His eternal presence. But away from the light of that 
presence there is nothing but the “exterior darkness”; there is no 
alternative to the eternal joys of heaven but the eternal misery of 
hell. Death does not change the character that has been formed 
by the actions of a lifetime; ‘“‘as the tree falls, so must it lie.” 
Those who have loved God in this life and died at peace with Him 
will love Him and be at peace with Him for ever; but those who 
have preferred the pleasures and gains of this world must inevitably 
lose everything when they leave this world. There can be no com- 
promise between the two; our Lord has two sentences to give, and 
two only: either, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom,” or, “Depart, ye cursed, into the fire prepared for the devil 
and his angels.” Moreover, not even the saved, God’s friends, can 
bring into His presence the least stain of sin; even they, if they 
bring with them any of the impurities of this life, must be cleansed 
by the fire of purgatory before they can take their allotted place in 
heaven. Truly, at the last day, and at the particular judgment of 
each one of us at the moment after death, our Lord will show Him- 
self to be “the avenger of all these things.” 


But in the second place, God’s justice is vindicated even in this 
world, even here He is the avenger of all sin, and of no sin more 
plainly and directly than that which lies in wilfully neglecting Him 
for the sake of such enjoyment as this world can give. For let a 
man neglect and disregard God as he will, let him neither love nor 
fear God, yet he cannot get rid of his own soul; let him live for the 
passing things of this world only, and gain them in the fullest 
measure, yet his soul will still be unsatisfied. For nothing but God 
can satisfy the soul of man, and whatever this world may give him, 
his soul still cries out and hungers for something more, for some- 
thing to which, perhaps, he, himself, conscious only of a vague 
unrest, can give no name, but which in truth is God, who has “made 


. us for Himself.” 
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Hence it comes that the world is so full as it is of trouble, hence 
that “riddle of the painful earth” that only the faith of Catholics 
can solve. With all that is good and beautiful and enjoyable in the 
world there is mingled the perpetual agony of those who are starving 
for want of God, striving vainly to satisfy their longings with the 
pleasures and satisfactions which at best can gratify only their bodily 
appetites. For what is the good of wealth, or of bodily indulgence, 
or of fame or popularity or success, or the animal passion that is 
miscalled love, to those who need one thing only, the one thing 
without which all else is worthless? Yes, even in this world “the 
Lord is the avenger.”” His sentence is written large in the seething 
mass of humanity, struggling with one another perpetually to gain 
the peace and content which forever elude them. Apart from God 
“man never is, but always to be, blest”; true happiness is a will-o’- 
the-wisp which recedes always before those who seek it in this 
world only. 

III. These are things that we cannot afford to forget. For the 
world is always about us and within us. The lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eyes and the pride of life are always exercising their 
fascinations upon us, and we cannot resist them unless we remember 
the ends to which they would lead us: disappointment, weariness 
and disgust in this life, and eternal wretchedness in the next. 

But let us also remember that our Lord, though He is the avenger, 
is also the Redeemer. Let us bring to Him all the follies and sins of 
the past and all our hopes and fears for the future, that He may 
cleanse us more and more completely from all the stains of sin, and 
guide us along the path that leads to the fullness of joy in Him. 
Let us commit ourselves to the care of His blessed Mother and ours, 
that she may keep us always in the love of her Son, and gain for us 
something of her own purity and humility. So it may be that we 
shall have our purgatory in the inevitable trials and sorrows of this 
life, accepting them as God’s penances (which is what they really 
are) and offering them to Him in union with the Passion of our 
Lord; and that at the end we shall enter undefiled into His presence. 





Berent Publications 


The Epistles of St. Paul. With Introductions and Commentary 
for Priests and Students. By the Rev. Charles J. Callan, Op, 
Professor of Sacred Scripture in the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Seminary, Maryknoll, N. Y., Vol. I (Romans, First and Secong 
Corinthians, Galatians). (New York, Joseph F. Wagner, Inc.) 
LIV-++-670 pp. Price: $6.00. 


English commentaries on the Epistles are far from being a glut on 
the market. In fact, only of late years have American Catholic ven- 
tures come in that field; of these Father Callan’s will be adjudged one 
of the most satisfactory in general usefulness. For its outstanding 
feature is a running exposition of the literal sense, with text and histori- 
cal background properly evaluated upon the best data of newer critical 
research. Excursions into the theological and homiletic or practical 
application of the Epistles are largely left to the reader’s own industry, 
the author being content to bring out from the extraordinarily erratic 
intricacies of Pauline style, the logical nexus of its primary sense, 
which must ever be the only secure basis of any ulterior elaboration, 

In this volume, as in the others of the author’s New Testament se- 
ries, the plan followed is: a General Introduction covering the person- 
ality, biography, and historic background of the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles ; then a special introduction to each of the four Epistles (Romans, 
1 and 2 Corinthians and Galatians) therein considered. Verses of the 
Douay-Challoner version in its common arrangement head each page, 
with the running commentary upon each verse and salient expressions 
thereof below. This commentary, whilst concise, can by no means be 
called skimped. Moreover, it is never a mere cataloguing of text, 
critical emendations and paleographic apparatus, which might be of 
use only to Scripturistic technicians. The work, however, is critical, 
because the best results of modern Biblical criticism have evidently 
been given due consideration by the author, even though lengthy refer- 
ences to this effect are absent. An alphabetic index and ample biblio- 
graphies complete the work. 

Scattered individual Pauline texts have ever formed the backbone of 
many tracts of dogmatic theology. Yet, their isolated and sublimated 
treatment there has rarely encouraged priests in preaching to make 
broad use of the liturgical Epistle selections. With Father Callan’s 
work on his bookshelf, the preacher has no excuse for repeating to a 
somnolent congregation the stereotyped applications of the Sunday 
Gospels, after a hurried and half-apologetic, and wholly unintelligible 
perusal of the Douay version of the Epistle occurring. For, not to 
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suggest more specific applications, a Sunday preacher can give, pre- 
jiminarily, the historic background and general thought-current of the 
section to be read, basing himself safely upon the vivid and generous 
introductions of the book under consideration. Then he will proceed 
to reading the text itself, not all in a hurried lump, but sentence by 
sentence, and even phrase by phrase, elucidating briefly each unit of 
Pauline thought, practically as is the method of Father Callan’s book. 
He will find that thus the time usually alloted to a “sermon” has been 
instructively and interestingly filled. 

Let it not be concluded from the above, however, that the purpose of 
the work under discussion is principally to be a homiletic aid. En- 
deavoring chiefly to exhibit the literal sense and meaning, its method 
makes it very useful as a text-book for both professors and students, 
particularly since it has briefly incorporated the latest results in Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic Pauline critical study. Best of all, its use will 
practically force intimate acquaintance with the sacred text itself on 
the part of the seminarian. 

In a field so broad and fraught with obscurities as that of the 
Pauline Epistles, whose scattered literature is almost beyond the com- 
pass of any one person’s reading, one can pick certain specific com- 
ments and interpretations whereon he would differ with the author, 
yet not thereby fairly cast any umbrage on his able work. Thus, in 
commenting on 1 Cor. ix. 26, where St. Paul accommodates himself to 
the sporting proclivities of his readers, more detailed reference to the 
practice of “shadow-boxing,” for example, might have brought over 
the graphic vigor of the Apostle’s language. Not all will agree with 
the statement under 1 Cor. xv. 51 that “the just who are living at the 
Second Coming of Christ shall not die,” especially when, with Bishop 
MacDonald, it is noted that koimethesometha may indicate the state 
of being deceased and buried, as distinct from the instantaneous act 
of death. This, however, is an open question. J. Stuon, O.S.M. 


The Jesuits. 1534-1921. By the Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, S.J. 
(The Encyclopedia Press, New York.) 


No Catholic order or congregation has been so violently assailed 
or so valiantly defended as the Company of Jesus. By the average 
non-Catholic, the Jesuit is painted as the incarnation of wickedness, 
hostile to government and inimical to religions, promoting tyrannicide, 
absolutism, laxity of morals and Pelagian doctrines. The very name, 
Jesuit, was a synonym for equivocation and deceit. To the well in- 
structed Catholic, he was the sword and buckler of the Church during 
the counter-Reformation, the implacable foe of Jansenism, Gallicanism, 
Febronianism and the other systems threatening the supremacy of the 
Pope and the unity of the Church. 
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Their record needs no apology. As teachers, preachers and confes. 
sors they did yeoman service during the troubled years following 
Luther’s rebellion against the Church of Christ. Their schools and 
colleges sent forth valiant defenders of the Faith. Their theologians 
combatted every error against the teachings of Catholicism. Their 
missionaries carried the light of the Gospel to Asia, Africa and America, 
and their martyrs fructified the seed by the effusion of their blood, 
Yet their motives were misconstrued, their teachings misrepresented, 
their triumphs belittled. It was the quasi-Catholic rulers of Europe 
who brought about the suppression of the Society. Yet they were a 
military body, the reserve army of the Pope, and a single defeat could 
not dampen their ardor nor destroy their organization. Phoenix-like, 
they arose once more to continue the warfare against the enemies of 
religion. 

It is strange that no Jesuit has written a complete and adequate 
history of the Society, although many compendiums have been issued. 
Father Campbell has undertaken to supply this much needed work in 
English, and has produced a book that will be of incalculable assistance 
to the Catholic reader. His style is simple and clear, with no trace of 
bias or prejudice. The work is rather bulky for the ordinary reader; 
and perhaps too much space is devoted to individuals and events of 
lesser importance. For the scholar the treatment seems rather cur- 
tailed, especially in disputed questions. Yet the bibliography will 
supply the deficiency in a degree and will substantiate the conclusions 
of the author. However, Father Campbell’s two volumes will be of 
great value to the Catholic reading public, revealing the glorious career 
of its sons and helping to dissipate the errors of so-called non-sectarian 
historians. To those outside the Faith it will be the story of the 
Company told by one of its most distinguished and erudite members 
and an invitation to study more closely the history of a religious body 
which for nearly four centuries has been maligned and misrepresented. 


7. 2.8 


Great Penitents. By Hugh Francis Blunt. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) 8vo., pp. 275. Price: $1.75. 


What has commended the Master’s teaching to the vast majority of 
mankind perhaps more than anything else is the tone of pardon and 
forgiveness which runs through it like a golden thread. If our Lord 
presented Himself under no more beautiful guise than the Good Shep- 
herd, then, too, the most appealing of all His parables is that of the 
prodigal son, and His most touching action the pardon extended to the 
penitent Magdalene. Learning the lesson of forgiveness from the 
Master Himself, all the saints have ever been tender towards the 
sinner, whilst condemning in no uncertain terms the sins committed by 
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him. The spirit of the Church has never been narrow or exclusive, as 
far as the sinner is concerned, but broad and oceanic, like that of her 
Founder. Therefore, the Church has ever been the haven of the 
sin-weary and the sin-laden, and one of the characteristics which prove 
her to be the real inheritor of the spirit of Christ is her pity for those 
who have become enmeshed in sin. Hence the story of conversions is 
one of ever compelling interest and appeal. This being true, it is a 
strange phenomenon that in our English literature we have had so far 
nothing to compare with such wonderful studies of the great penitents 
as those of the Abbé Bolo on the converts of the Gospel, Pére Lacor- 
daire’s “Mary Magdalene” or the series of works in Italian, by Ogliati, 
which bring out in bold relief the love of our Lord for sinners. 

Father Blunt, therefore, has broken entirely new ground in the 
present work. In it he does not study the converts of the Gospel nor 
confine himself to the great penitents amongst the saints, but takes some 
of the sheep that have more recently strayed afield and have been 
reclaimed by the Church which Christ instituted to continue until the 
end of time the task of seeking that which was lost. Of course he does 
speak of some of the canonized penitents, especially in the final chapter, 
entitled: “A Litany of Penitents,” and in two other chapters, one of 
which is devoted to Bl. John Colombini, founder of the Jesuates—where 
he has an opportunity of showing that the basic idea of the Salvation 
Army is really Catholic, and not native to General Booth—the other to 
the one-time gambler, St. Camillus de Lellis, who did so much for the 
sick in his day. But the major part of the work is taken up with 
studies of such recent converts as Abbot de Rancé, with whose name 
the Trappist Order is bound up; Silvio Pellico, famous for his J Miet 
Prigioni; Father Hermann, the famous musician and monk; Paul 
Féval, J. B. Carfeaux and Paul Verlaine. There are other chapters on 
Francis Coppée, whose story of conversion, touchingly told in La Bonne 
Souffrance, is among the finest bits of autobiography ever penned, and 
Joris K. Huysmans, whose En Route is one of the most highly colored 
of soul romances. 

As can be seen at a glance, Father Blunt chooses his subjects from 
all walks of life. He gives us clean-cut studies of their life, their 
aberrations and their return to God. Whenever possible, he allows 
them to speak for themselves, for most of these converts in the joy 
of their new-found peace were given, like St. Augustine of old, to 
pitiless revelation of the errancy of their ways. As a consequence, this 
volume is not only well worth reading because of the character sketches 
which Father Blunt draws for us with such care, but also because it 
contains many bits of autobiography which never before have been 
translated into English. The first of its kind in our spiritual literature, 
it may well serve as a model for others of a similar nature. It is books 
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like these that lead souls back to the Master’s feet. After all, there 
are few of our Catholics to-day who have wandered so far afield as 
the penitents whom Father Blunt limns for us so delicately, so cay. 
tiously and with such becoming reserve in these pages. And if the good 
Master was willing to take them back into His fold, why should He not 
be even more ready to receive those who have not so deeply offended 
Him? T. M.S. 


Commentarius in Epistolam ad Ephesios. 
Maria Vosté, O.P. (J. Gabalda, Paris.) 


Doubtless the most difficult task after translating any one book of 
the Bible is to produce a good commentary on it. In fact the latter 
supposes the former to a great extent, for the simple reason that the 
correct understanding of a word or phrase of Holy Scripture depends, 
first of all, upon its exact translation. Many things, indeed, are neces- 
sary to a good commentator. Besides the languages he must know, 
there are the Scriptural, historical, Patristic, and theological back- 
grounds, a thorough grasp of which are all presupposed to his work. 
Again, there is need of mature and tactful judgment in the use and 
arrangement of his materials. Who will make use of his book? and 
how are the varying needs of his readers and students to be satisfied? 
The best scholarship of the past must be linked with all that is sound 
in recent research and study, but with such proportionate harmony 
that his work will appear neither too prolix for the general student, 
nor too brief for the more fastidious investigator. Rare discernment, 
surely, a successful exegete must possess to suit the majority of his 
readers. 

No one can diligently peruse the present volume without being per- 
suaded that all the qualities and requirements of an able commentator 
are eminently realized in Fr. Vosté. Already his work on the Thessa- 
lonians, published in 1917, had placed him in the first rank of modern 
Catholic exegetes. His soundness of doctrine, his love for the Fathers 
and tradition, his Scriptural instinct, his clearness of order and exposi- 
tion, his acquaintance with all the most recent literature on his subject, 
—these are features plainly stamped on his former and on his present 
work alike. 

After the four great Epistles of St. Paul,—Romans, the two Cor- 
inthians, and Galatians, if indeed these should be excepted, the Epistle 
to the Ephesians is one of the most important, and at the same time 
one of the most difficult to understand; it is likewise the object of 
much controversy among experts of the present day. Hardly any- 
where else in the New Testament are the sublimity and mysticism of 
the Fourth Gospel so nearly paralleled as in this letter. Here we find 
treated the mystery of the restoration of all things in Christ, its decree 
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from eternity, its fulfilment in the Church; the mystical union of the 
faithful with their divine Head, the constitution and notes of the 
Church, the Divinity and glorification of Christ, etc. Little wonder, 
therefore, that St. Jerome said that of all the Epistles of the great 
Apostle this is the most difficult. It is filled, as Camerlynck says, 
with the heights of mystical theology. Difficult also are the problems 
connected with the date, place of writing, occasion and destination of 


this letter. 

Hence we can see the need and appreciate the value of a commentary 
which, while acquainting us with the historical, textual and doctrinal 
questions involved in the study of so great an Epistle, provides for us 
an adequate background and foundation, unfolds to us with unerring 
solidity and precision the Apostle’s exalted teaching, sets at rest all 
reasonable doubts, and satisfies at every step by its masterly treatment. 
All this Fr. Vosté does in the present work, which, therefore, every 


priest should possess. Es 


Religion, Second Course. 

Religion, Second Manual. By Roderick MacEachen, D.D. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 

The Second Course in religion is intended for the smaller children 
who have finished the First Course. The illustrations are good and the 
truths at the end of each chapter are helpful, but the explanations 
seem too diffse and too abstract for youthful minds. The teacher 
must be able to explain the matter in simpler terms to impress these 
truths on the mind of the pupil. 


The Second Manual is intended as a companion to the Second 
Course. The transition from the smaller book to the Manual seems 
rather abrupt, and the teacher must study the matter carefully to im- 
press its meaning on the pupils. The contents of the volume include 
all the principal dogmas of the faith, and the child who understands 
these lessons is well equipped for the battle of life. 
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